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ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the practical merits of such sugges- 
tions as I now have to offer, it is scarcely necessary to apologise for 
briefly inviting attention to the momentous subject of the foreign 
policy of England. Never at least could the time be more favour- 
able for such a task. The negotiations on foot for a conference 
of the European Powers; the closer contact into which our position 
in Egypt has brought us with continental States; the multitude of 
points at which the paths of England and France are crossing and 
recrossing each other; the issues raised, the questions opened, the 
collisions possible, though, it is earnestly to be trusted, not probable, 
between these two countries—here, surely, is a group of circum- 
stances whose cumulative force renders it not so much opportune as 
imperative that Englishmen should examine their position and see 
the facts as they are. We have entered upon a new order of 
things. Our international relations and responsibilities ; the obliga- 
tions imposed on us by our Empire; the part which we ought to 
play and can play in the government of the world, have not only 
changed since Palmerston’s death, but had undergone a material 
alteration some years before that astute statesman had passed away. 
Traditions, to the credit of the people which holds them, die 
hard. But sooner or later there comes in the history of every 
nation a period when fidelity to tradition must be tested by cir- 
cumstances—when the feasibility and reasonableness of aspirations 
must be gauged by the capacity to translate them into achieve- 
ment, The comity of European peoples is a hackneyed phrase, 
If it be more than a phrase, it means the association of States 
upon terms which are honourable to each of the peoples concerned, 
and which admit of practical observance. What is the place 
now occupied by England in that system of international inter- 
course? © What are the objects at which she should aim? What is 
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the course which it is consistent with her resources, as compared 
with the resources of her neighbours, to adopt? To such inquiries 
an answer will be soon peremptorily demanded. The more democratic 
we become, the stronger and clearer will be the resolution on the 
part of the tax-payers, who make and unmake ministries, to be 
informed of the principles on which the most costly department of 
national administration, foreign policy, is directed. It is because 
this problem has now acquired more than a speculative interest ; 
because, too, as I believe, the lines of its true solution—whatever 
the difficulties and complications which the solution itself involves— 
are simple, that I now trespass upon the patience of my readers. 

As to the real nature of the interests of England abroad, there is 
one definition of them which will command nearly unanimous con- 
sent. The vast empire which we have created for ourselves must 
be maintained intact. Our colonies and our Indian possessions supply 
@ genuine and growing national want. In the case of other European 
countries this requirement is either unknown oris else artificially exag- 
gerated. With England, the existence of qualified colonists has 
always been the antecedent condition of the planting of a colony. 
Can this be affirmed of France or of any other European State ? 
Those who think that there is something unworthy of our greatness 
and of the glory of our past annals in confining our exertions to the 
duty of protecting and strengthening our own Imperial dwelling, 
will do well to reflect how heavy, vast, and ubiquitous are the 
responsibilities of this homely mission. Leaving China and Mada- 
gascar on one side, there are at issue, on the West Coast of Africa, 
questions of the highest importance to the commercial greatness of 
England, and every point of vantage is eagerly disputed by rival 
powers. In Australasia, the Recidivist question and the intelligible 
reluctance of our Australian fellow-subjects to turn their country 
into an asylum for French convicts, has involved us in negotiations 
of the most critical importance with the Government of the French 
Republic. ‘These are only a few specimens of the onerous functions 
with which our energies will be taxed, however much we may with- 
draw from the European arena where we once played a leading part. 
A European Power, indeed, we must in any case continue to be. 
Will it not be well that we should be satisfied to have our relations 
with other European Powers regulated by our Imperial necessities, 
instead of courting the complications that may arise from a policy of 
adventurous interference in quarters where only the shadow of 
authority remains to us ? 

“Oh, that Palmerston were alive!” is the exclamation which often 
rises to the lips of despondent, but not on that account the less 
blustering, patriots. But if a second Palmerston were come to the 
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birth, what is the state of things in Europe which he would find? 
what, in other words, are the materials of policy that would be at 
his disposal? The dominant characteristic of Palmerston’s policy - 
was common sense—the shrewd and practical recognition of existing 
facts. His ideas were ever regulated by experience; his ambition 
always limited by opportunity. If Palmerston were with us to-day 
he would see from his place in Downing Street Europe an armed 
camp; the great European powers equipped with a military 
machinery which it is an impossibility for England to rival; the 
practical control of European politics vested in Germany. Two 
years before he died Palmerston made a vigorous and final attempt 
to exercise the same kind of influence in the regulation of European 
affairs as England possessed in the earlier decades of the century. 
But the action of his own supporters taught him the futility of the 
endeavour, and the minister abstained from any further intervention 
in the relations between Denmark and Germany. No one can pre- 
dict what schemes, what commotions, what calamities may be evolved 
from the forces now at work in Europe. Whatever the sequel in 
store, is it not desirable that England should be as far as possible 
untrammelled, uncommitted, clear of all compromising entangle- 
ments ; that she should accept the logic of facts, and that where she 
is impotent to control she should discreetly scruple to intermeddle ? 

The German Chancellor has recently paid this country some polite 
and gratifying compliments. He has made a courteous show on 
several occasions of following our lead, and those who have watched 
the spectacle may be pardoned if they have involuntarily com- 
pared it with that of a gentleman, who, bowing to a lady, gives 
her precedence in entering a room. But no one can have been 
deceived as to Prince Bismarck’s motive. If England has been 
the recipient of his ceremonious attentions, Germany is the object 
of his first and paramount regard. When he has urbanely permitted 
us to take the initiative in a settlement of the affairs of Greece and 
Montenegro, and to follow our own course in Egypt, he has done 
so, we may be sure, from other motives than those of mere 
civility—because, that is to say, he has been convinced that no 
supreme German interests were concerned, and because it suited his 
purpose, although his was the really determining influence in these 
questions, to leave to us the invidious solution of conflicting claims 
while he posed to the Porte and the other powers as the honest 
broker. To put the matter somewhat differently, the German Chan- 
cellor has been deferential to this country exactly in proportion as 
he saw he could manipulate our simplicity and respect for inter- 
national ethics to his own advantage. He has, in fact, played upon 
our honesty with the object of making us his cat’s paw. 

3a 2 
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Before I state the motives that in my judgment ought to guide 
England in her foreign policy, let me glance at our relations with 
the different great Powers of Europe. With Germany and Austria 
it cannot be said that we have any direct interest in common save 
the maintenance of peace. For the present Germany is, as France 
once was, the arbiter of Europe. It would seem therefore prudent 
on our part cordially to co-operate with Germany for this object, to 
raise our voice whenever opportunity offers on the side of peace, and 
to return to all proposals or overtures made to us the same kind of 
reply that we ourselves have already on several occasions received 
from Prince Bismarck, viz., that we will be true to the principle of 
the European concert, and that when the other powers are prepared 
to move we will move also. So far as Italy is concerned, the feeling 
of England must be always one of cordial good-will and attachment. 
But England’s interest in Italy is and must remain more or less 
sentimental. She has made great improvements, and has shown that 
she inherits from her remote ancestors the aptitude for government. 
But it would be affectation to pretend that she is a power of the first 
magnitude. There remain France and Russia. With each of these 
countries we have intimate and diversified relations. But they are 
not European; they are mainly Asiatic and African. French and 
English interests march side by side, elbow each other, meet each 
other face to face in every part of the world, in Newfoundland and 
Madagascar, in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. Our relations 
with Russia affect the future and may even touch the very existence 
of our Indian Empire. The maintenance on a satisfactory footing 
of our relations with the most Western and Eastern Powers of the 
European Continent should, therefore, be the main end and object of 
our foreign policy. 

The action of Russia in Central Asia is now creating one of those 
periodical scares that. will be of indefinite recurrence until our 
attitude towards the Government of St. Petersburg undergoes a radical 
change. For more than forty years we have now regarded Russia as 
our natural enemy. We engaged in war against her ourselves 
thirty years ago; we openly sympathised with her enemies in a war 
twenty-three years later, and when she proved victorious we took the 
initiative in restricting her enjoyment of the fruits of her triumph. 
What good have we derived from either of these episodes? The 
sequel of the Crimean war was the Indian: mutiny; the sequel of 
the Russo-Turkish: war was the Afghan war. A quarter of a 
century. ago our, antagonism to Russia in Eastern Europe was at 
least intelligible; many of our statesmen were firmly persuaded 
that the road to India lay through Turkey, and that the Ottoman 
Empire was a bulwark of our Indian Empire against the aggressive 
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Muscovite. Only a few alarmists affect to-day to think that the 
advance of Russia in those quarters would endanger our hold of 
Hindostan. As a matter of fact England might perhaps better afford . 
to witness the establishment of Russia at Constantinople with equa- 
nimity than could some other nations. If such ‘a contingency 
is. never fulfilled, it will be less because England has declared 
against it, than because the States which have the power to pre- 
vent it, Germany and Austria, will not allow it. As matters are, 
England habitually irritates Russia, by affecting to exercise over her 
a check which is really exercised not by England, but by the German 
Empire. It may have been the movement of England which six years 
ago stopped the Russian advance upon Stamboul, but that action 
could not have been taken without the tacit approval and concur- 
rence of Prince Bismarck, who, failing our action, would doubtless 
have found other means of preventing an accession of power to 
Russia that would have been obviously detrimental to the interests 
of Germany and Austria. 

The same considerations that should induce the English Govern-: 
ment to disarm the hostility of Russia, should make it un- 
sparing in its efforts to arrive at an amicable understanding with, 
France. No doubt there is much which is antipathetic to the 
English people in the French nature. The two nations are too near 
each other and see too much of each other, independently of the 
conflict of their idiosyncrasies, to feel a strong mutual attachment. 
The typical Gaul is as unlike the typical Briton as it is possible for 
the representatives of two nationalities to be. Palmerston, I may be 
told, recognised this incompatibility of character when he treated 
France as our natural enemy, and devoted all his energies to thwart- 
ing the policy of France in its various developments. But, as sub- 
sequent experience showed, this was only because the chance of 
securing French friendship had not arrived. Palmerston no sooner 
saw this opportunity than he entirely changed his course. He risked, 
he lost, his seat in the Cabinet ; he incurred the severest reprimand 
ever administered in our time to a Statesman, by the alacrity with 
which he recognised Napoleon III. as the lawful sovereign of the 
country. The reason is not far to seek. Palmerston knew from 
experience the illimitable power which France has and must have 
of increasing the difficulties of the transaction of her Imperial 
business by England. He foresaw, too, that Napoleon was likely to 
continue on the throne he had seized, and, therefore, reversing his 
previous tactics he became and remained to the end of his life the 
friend of France. Henceforth the alliance between France and 
England was closer than had ever existed between the two countries. 
Thanks to a judicious mixture of friendliness and firmness on our 
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part, things in the main went smoothly, and difficulties were 
minimised, because the two Governments, in spite of minor differ- 
ences, made the Entente Cordiale the cardinal point of their policy. 

The appearance in France, for the first time since her misfortunes, 
of a Minister with settled and definite aims, gives an opportunity 
for the establishment of an understanding with France, like that 
which Palmerston, when the occasion came, lost not a moment in 
instituting, and which will help us as nothing else can in the 
management of our foreign relations. While defending our interests 
in Egypt, let us recollect that France too has interests in the valley 
of the Nile, which will be rendered more substantial and legitimate 
in consequence of the growth of her Colonial Empire. To the exten- 
sion of this empire we need surely show no hostility, so long as it is 
not made at our expense. It is enough for us to be firm and deter- 
mined where our possessions or interests are menaced. Provided we 
can avoid misapprehension with the only two European peoples 
with whom we are brought perpetually into close and critical 
contact, we may regard with comparative indifference the movements 
of continental diplomatists and strategists. Is there anything either 
unreasonable or unworthy in such a proposal? Let us see exactly 
what it means. It will be found upon examination to signify nothing 
more than the practical recognition of existing facts. Asa European 
power we can scarcely take a leading part Is there not, therefore, 
an absurdity in pretending to occupy a position which does not 
and cannot belong to us? and what advantage do we gain from 
the attempts? We may drag ourselves into difficulties, as we shall 
certainly incur obloquy. We may move others to indignation or 
laughter, but so far as we are concerned, we shall have done ourselves 
only mischief. We shall be gratuitously assuming responsibilities 
for which we are unprepared and encountering perils which we might 
have just as well avoided. We shall be paying, in other words, the 
maximum cost for a policy of intervention and scarcely securing the 
minimum of benefit. 

But if, to some extent, we abnegate our position as a European 
power, does it therefore follow that we shall destroy our influence ? 
By no means; and here the example of America may help us. The 
policy of the Republic on the other side of the Atlantic has always 
been one of the strictest non-intervention outside the limits of the 
American Continent. But this does not prevent the Government 
at Washington from eagerly and persistently asserting the Munroe 
doctrine on all: occasions when its principles seem likely to be 
assailed. The American Government had no sooner intimated 
their determination that France should depart from Mexico than 
that departure was effected. The period has now arrived at which 
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England may with advantage study and even reproduce, in 
some of its most characteristic aspects, the foreign policy of the 
United States. I ask, I suggest nothing more, than that we 
should give up what we all know is a game of make-believe, 
and that we should realise the immense advantage to ourselves 
of acting on such a hint. Instead of dissipating our energy let 
us economise and concentrate our force, and instead of endeayour- 
ing to play a part which does not in the nature of things 
belong to us, let us learn the possibilities of our true ré/e, and act 
up to them. The attempt to fill a position which is as unsuitable 
to us as it is profoundly to be deprecated, is the parent of humi- 
liating failure, and the cause of innumerable perils. Our neigh- 
bours are our critics, and we may be sure that they are not slow 
to note the absurdities of our misconceptions. The path of duty 
and expediency lies clear and open before us. We are under an 
obligation to preserve our empire unimpaired, and in the foregoing 
pages I have attempted to indicate the way in which we can best 
perform that task. G. 








LE STYLE C’EST L’HOMME. 
A CAUSERIE. 


I nore it may be understood from this selection of a French title for 
an English essay that the essayist makes no pretension to be regarded 
as an authority upon style, since he thus acknowledges that on that 
subject: his own language fails him at the outset. Words are as 
easily exchanged as coins; but, like coins, they bear a national 
stamp, and generally lose some fraction of their value in the course of 
the exchange. Twenty pieces of silver may be equivalent to one 
piece of gold, but they are not the same thing; and, rather than 
dissipate the individuality of an original saying by divesting it of its 
original form, I am content to leave untranslated the definition of 
style which I have borrowed from Buffon only as a text for some 
desultory observations on the truth it asserts and illustrates—that 
style is untranslatable. 

Free Thought is regarded as a precious boon, even by those 
who are incapable of thinking. But the freest thinker cannot 
emancipate Thought from the restrictions of Language ; ‘and, in the 
pursuit of its fallacious freedom, Thought stumbles at every turn, like 
a blind man, against barriers unperceived by it till they have 
hindered its way or forcibly altered its direction. What then 
becomes of its freedom? As soon as it has felt these barriers its 
self-confidence deserts it, and it moves between them with awkward 
gait and hesitating step. The soaring spirit of Faust aspired to be 
a ruler of spirits; yet his mind faltered and fell into confusion at the 
first sentence, when he tried to translate the Fourth Gospel into his 
own language. The ideal world, no doubt, is unconfined by geo- 
graphical boundaries, and to Thought no sentinel cries “ Who goes 
there?” but ideas cannot go about naked. When long settled in a 
foreign country they sometimes adopt its fashions of speech, but on 
the whole they are tenacious of their national costume, which is 
certainly the one that best becomes them. Generally, therefore, 
they carry with them, wherever they go, the whole of their apparel ; 
for ideas are privileged travellers whose equipage pays no toll at any 
custom-house, and in their service many a contraband word has safely 
crossed the most vigilantly guarded frontiers. Thus, the dissolute 
German Lansquenet has for centuries been a naturalised Frenchman, 
and the French Caporal a trusty German soldier. Even when the 
two nations quarrelled with each other, their hostile camps gave 
reciprocal hospitality to emigrants of this sort. Throughout the last 
Franco-German war, Teutonic Aavresacs were carried upon Gallic 
backs; the French Veguemestre occasionally shot his German cousin, 
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the Wachmeister ; the French word marche set German regiments in 
movement, andthe German word /alte was obeyed by French troops 
who received it as a command from the lips of their own officers. 

Exea mrepoevta! What wonder that words have been called 
winged? For they flit from land to land, and build their nests now 
here, now there, yet everywhere make themselves at home in spite of 
their foreign feathers. The swallow is not an English bird; there 
is no English bird that resembles him ; and yet not one of our English 
birds is more at home in England. We do not treat him as an alien, 
not even as a distinguished guest, but as a countryman of our own 
who happens to be fond of travel. In the same way we treat, with- 
out reference to its national origin, any foreign word that has long 
frequented our language. But with the individual origin of universal 
sayings the case is rather different, because it is mainly to their 
individual character. that such sayings owe their universal currency. 
What we relish in them is not so much their veracity, which is 
general, as their expression of a certain personal quality which is 
particular ; a quality which renders their veracity more startling, or 
more persuasive, than it would otherwise be, and without which 
many of these sayings would probably be platitudes. The world, 
therefore, is interested in the authenticity of any saying that embodies \ 
a common truth in an uncommon form; for truth itself stands in , 
need of attestation. We only receive a truth without mistrust when 
it is offered us by some one whose character already commands our 
confidence ; and were a multitude of rogues to assure us that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, we should not believe it on their 
testimony. Such a saying as /’état c’est moi derives its chief signifi- 
cance from our knowledge that it is the saying of Louis Quatorze, 
who, when he said it, was exceptionally well qualified to know what 
he was saying. And so was Buffon when he said /e style c’est Phomme ; 
a saying invested with a special personal authority by the personal 
dignity which specially characterises the style of its author. Its 
original form, therefore, should not be lost sight of, although it is 
not precisely in that form that it has become proverbial. 

Buffon was not only a great naturalist, he was also a great writer ; 
and this celebrated sentence belongs to the address which, in both 
capacities, he delivered to the French Academy on the occasion 
of its reception of him. He was speaking about books, and his 
argument was that those which are well written are the only ones 
it is worth while to preserve in the interest of posterity. For 
there is a common care of common property, and all communicable 
knowledge becomes common property as soon as it has been commu- 
nicated ; so that, if the matter of a book be useful to the world, its 
preservation is ensured by the world’s use of it, even though the 
book itself may perish ; but there can be no such common property 
in the manner of a book, which belongs only to its author. ‘“ Facts 
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and inventions,” said Buffon, “can be appropriated and utilised by 


others, but style is the ma elf, | 
Regarded as a definition, the saying is not quite accurate. at 


definition is? <‘ All transitory things are similes,” sings the Chorus 
Mysticus in Faust, and “all phenomena,” saith Philosophy, “are 
forms.” To us transitory beings, who live in a world of phenomena, 
absolute truth is so inaccessible that even absolute authority must 
make shift to do without it. But this is at least one of those happy 
sayings which, instead of rudely flinging in our faces the little particle 
of truth that gives them impetus, touch us therewith caressingly 
at a nicely calculated tangent; as one billiard ball adroitly struck 
by a skilful player touches another so as to make the second ball 
unresistingly co-operate with the player’s intention as it follows the 
inclination imparted to it by the first. 

What a man’s physiognomy is to the man, an author’s style is to ~ 
the author. It is that part of him which regulates his intercourse 
with others, and whereby he is best known to those he addresses. 
But the whole man it can hardly be. For in his style, and by means 
of his style, an author decently conceals what it does not suit him to 
display. We do not say, “ The dress-coat is the man,” although we 
know that the cut of the coat is determined by the figure of its 
wearer, and from his way of wearing it we draw conclusions. Such 
conclusions, moreover, are particularly just when they apply to an 
intellectual individuality whose literary clothing is a gift of nature 
which may perhaps be improved, but cannot be produced, by art. 

There is, however, an important distinction to be observed between 
the style of a writer, which is always individual, and the manner of 
writing, which is sometimes common to a school, a system, or a lite- 
rary association. Literature nowadays produces many groups of good 
writers who co-operate, in a common circle of ideas, round a common 
literary centre ; as in the case of reviews or journals devoted to the 
propagation of particular opinions or the promotion of particular 
intellectual tendencies. Such periodicals have a curious collective 
individuality of their own, which imparts to the productions of their 
several writers a certain manner more or less common to the whole 
group. These writers do not lose their own individuality, which 
we often detect without difficulty under the anonymous veil that 
impartially covers them all; but they acquire, in addition to it, the 
manner of the school that unites them, and write as members of the 
same family talk—not all exactly alike, but all with a more or less 
noticeable family likeness.. Bertin the elder (of the Journal des 
Debats) and Beloz (of the Revue des Deux Mondes) were remarkable 
instances of men who have in their way exercised a powerful influence 
upon literature and opinion without being writers themselves; for 
though neither of them, I believe, ever contributed a line to his own 
organ, each of them not only grouped around him.some of the ablest 
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writers in France, but also guided the pens of those writers with an 
undisputed and unerring dictatorship. In literary organisations of 
this kind we generally find a certain uniform measure of expression, — 
which a clever editor adjusts with great nicety from careful study, or 
instinctive knowledge, of the particular public whose wants and 
humours keep his oracle in request. 

“ Never say die,” croaked Grip, the raven of Barnaby Rudge, in 
the churchyard ; as if he thought it indelicate to speak of dying in 
presence of the dead. And from the same point of view, I suppose, 
“Tl ne faut jamais dire haissable,” said M. Beloz to a friend of mine, 
who had used that objectionably sincere expression in his first con- 
tribution to the Revue des Deu Mondes. The great editor was right. 
“ Hateful” is a word which cannot be too carefully avoided by those 
who venture to address the public ; for every public is a despot, and 
every despotism is hateful. One should not speak of hemp in the 
hangman’s presence. “On ne peut guére parler aux tyrans qu’en 
paraboles,”’ says Voltaire, and he characteristically adds, ‘“ encore ce 
détour est-il dangéreux.” Truth, like dynamite and other explosive 
and destructive forces, is not to be employed without special pre- 
cautions. An old French poet has sung— 


*¢ Verité est la massue 
Qui tout le monde occit et tue.” 


And this is a truth about truth which, being a fabulist, I think I 
may safely employ in the form of a fable. Fable is generally the 
safest form of truth, and, as an additional “special precaution,” my 
fable shall be in verse. 


EST MODUS IN REBUS. 


Once, in a state of old renown 

Where freedom had been overthrown, 

An honest patriotic youth, 

Who worship’d liberty and truth, 
Tndignant at the upstart power 

Of the dictator of the hour, 

Stood forth upon the public place 

To beard the tyrant to his face. 

But ‘‘ Hold!” exclaim’d in wise alarm 

A friend who seized his lifted arm, 

‘‘ What is thy weapon?” ‘Truth,” he said. 
The friend that stopp’d him shook his head ; 
‘*Rash boy, beware of Truth, whose course, 
Like that of an unmaster’d horse, 
Distresses every soul it meets 

Along the panic-stricken streets. 

Unloose her, and each frighten’d slave 
(Who dreads her worse than yonder knaye) 
Will need no nod from his dictator 

To fall on her emancipator.” 


‘‘ What,” cried the brave young citizen, 
‘¢ And would’st thou leave unpunish’d then 
The enslaver of our country?” ‘‘ Nay,” 
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His friend replied, ‘‘ a better way 

To make a tyrant wince I know, 

And thou shalt witness every blow 
Ideal him. Leave the wretch to me.” 
Then from a neighbouring temple he 

A golden censer fetch’d, and smiled 

As in its glowing cup he piled 

The costly powder’d perfumes, whence 
Rich streams of rolling frankincense 
Around its fragrant furnace swarm’d. 
With this insidious weapon arm’d, 

He stole among the shouting crowd 

Of sycophants who throng’d and bow'd 
About the throne; where, like a god 
Engirt with golden clouds, whose nod 
Thrills waiting worlds, the despot stoop’d 
Above the slaves that round him troop’d, 
Smiling approval of their praise 


That traitor, with admiring gaze 
Fix’t on his destin’d victim, clung 
Close to the royal chair, and swung 
His censer with a sly address 

That simulated awkwardness. 

For, at each swing, the spice-pot hit 
(So furiously he flourish’d it) 

The august incumbent of the throne 
Its incense circled. Bone by bone 
The poor usurper’s shrinking frame 
Was bruised, as fast that censer came 
In contact with its suffering shin ; 
Here grazed an arm, and there a skin, 
Now struck the tibia, now the knee; 
Wherever mortal clay may be 

Most sensitive to pain, in short, 

That clumsy pot, as if in sport, u 
Hit hard and hot. And all the while 

The acolyte, with crafty smile 

And flattering voice, in turn bestows 

Praises on praises, blows on blows. 








The object of these strange caresses, 

Tho’ wincing from their warmth, represses 
As best he can, the ignoble pain 

Which, if reveal’d, might shame the strain 
Of adulation loud and long 

They still elicit from the throng ; 

Nay, even the hatred whose mask’d batteries 
Deal injuries disguised as flatteries 

The pride it bids its victim feel 

Attributes to excess of zeal. 

The sufferer, with convulsed grimace, 

On his tormentor’s smiling face 

Contrives to smile, tho’ wincing sore : 

And when the ceremony’s o’er 

The day’s account well balanced stands, 
One rubs his shins and one his hands. 


After all, we are not bound to give any reason (which is fortunate, 
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since we are not always able to give any reason) why we like one 
man and dislike another. So that, if style be the man himself, merits 
of style must to some extent be matters of taste, about which we say 
there is no disputing; not at all because they are indisputable, but — 
merely because in such matters every one is sui generis, and an 
Esquimau is under no obligation to relish oranges better than cod- 
liver oil. Here is the tangent at which we feel the touch of truth in 
Buffon’s saying. For style is not an artificial garment which thought 
can put on and off at pleasure. And if Buffon’s definition of it goes 
a little too far, at least it does not fall short of the truth, like so many 
other definitions. 

Lady Blessington, who passed her life in appreciative intercourse 
with eminent writers, has observed in the Desultory Thoughts and 
Reflections with which that intercourse:inspired her, that to set an 
author’s style above his thoughts is like praising a woman’s dress 
more than her beauty; style being, like dress, a secondary matter 
which should not divert attention from what. it is only meant to 
adorn. But to this observation of Lady Blessington’s another, 
and more gifted, authoress objects. “For attention,” writes the 
poetess Delphine Gay (Madame de Girardin) in one of her letters 
from Paris, “is not diverted from the beauty of a work by that 
which enhances its beauty.” And in support of her opinion 
she describes a conversation between herself and Victor Hugo on the 
subject of style. The poet had taken from her toilet table an orna- 
mental pin surmounted by a jewel, which he continued to examine 
while they were talking. The jewel represented a fly, set in gold, 
and, “ Here,” he said, “‘ you see what style is. In itself this fly is 
but an insect, in its setting it isa jewel.” Fascinated by the sparkle 
of this simile, Madame de Girardin exclaims: “‘ How true! and surely 
it cannot be wrong to replace an insect by a diamond.” 

If style were a sort of dress, ladies ought to be the best judges of 
it; yet, as we see, even in matters of dress de gustibus non disputan- 
dum : which seems to be a polite way of saying that de gustibus semper 
disputatum est. I have noticed the conflicting opinions of these two 
literary ladies only because they happen to occur to my recollection. 
It would be easy to collect from more celebrated writers a multitude 
of equally conflicting opinions about style, but we should probably 
find them all more or less concentrated upon some point not quite’at 
the centre of the matter. Buffon’s remains the best, and well 
deserves its popularity in spite of some cases which seem to contradict 
it. My own acquaintance with M. Villemain, though slight, was 
quite enough to convince me that in his case there was no ground 
whatever for Heine’s spitefully clever remark that Buffon’s definition 
of style must needs be wrong because Villemain’s style is refined and 
graceful. But take the case of Rousseau. Every one admits that he 
has a beautiful style, but who can: assert that he had a beautiful 
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individuality ? A man of graceful mind and manners is not always 
a graceful writer, and the vigour of a writer’s style is sometimes out 
of all proportion to the strength of his character. If the style be the 
man himself, how are we to explain these seeming contrasts between 
them? The explanation lies, I think, in the fact that men are not 
simple but compound beings. A writer’s style is that expression of 
his individuality which is best known to us, and which is always the 
same. But, if our knowledge of the man’s whole nature were equal 
to our knowledge of his style, we should probably find, in those cases 
where the man seems to be at variance with his style, that he is also 
at variance with himself. 

This sounds paradoxical. But the fact is, style has a twofold 
nature which it is difficult to understand and very difficult to describe. 
Subject to rules, and yet free ; transcending the conditions on which 
nevertheless it depends ; style is an art, as language is a science : and, 
in a certain sense, both are one, though they are not the same. 
Thought is exacting. From the latter it requires accuracy, and from 
the former beauty. 

To follow thought, and to follow it faithfully in all its expeditions, 
is the function of language. And thought is a bold explorer, a rapid 
and adventurous traveller, whose ways are as wild as the wind and as 
wanton as a will o’ the wisp. Often the path of thought is rough 
hewn through the solid rock, often it quakes and shivers across a 
quicksand, and sometimes there is no path at all. From precipice 
to precipice, over cloudy summits, into bottomless abysses, along 
boundless deserts, or through impenetrable jungles, climbing, leaping, 
plodding, scrambling, wherever thought leads language must follow. 
And as new ideas spring up by the way, and insist upon joining the 
adventure, for each idea, even in statu nascenti, language must be 
ready with a word : just the word that is wanted, and no other. Yet 
when language has done what it can (unfortunately it sometimes 
does more), when it has extricated incipient ideas from their misty 
mental environment, and constructed sentences wherein thought can 
recognise accurate reflections of its own image—still the restless 
Thinking Power is unsatisfied. The body of thought is there, com- 
plete'in all its limbs, and provided with organs suitable to all its 
functions. But the faultless frame remains frigid and rigid: form 
without soul, a body still lacking the breath of life.. Those eyes were 
not only made to see, they were also meant to look. But where are 
the glances which should accentuate what the lips have to say? 
Nor are the lips for speech only, but for sighs also, and smiles, more 
expressive than speech. 

One thought differs from another. But, be it cheerful or morose, 
grand or graceful, stern or tender, tragic or comic, each thought is, 
in its relation to language, just the same as any other; for all have 
a common right to require from language their adequate expression. 
Grammar is not cheerful (every schoolboy knows that), nor is it grand 
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or graceful. It is only accurate—and dull. What language cannot_ 
do for thought must be done for it by style; and yet without 
language style can do nothing. A grammar perfectly correct, and a 
vocabulary perfectly pure, do not suffice to constitute a beautiful 
style; but, for all that, there can be no beauty of style without 
accuracy of language. For style is not an instrument outwardly 
applied to language for its embellishment. It is the inner spirit of 
all written and spoken matter; the individualising life that trans- 
forms mechanism into organism, breathes out of it at every pore, and 
diffuses throughout all its movements a pervading personal quality. 
The nature of this personal quality is, however, undefinable, because 
it is indefinite. The sources of it do not lie upon the surface. They 
are not to be found in the choice of words or the structure of sen- 
tences.. The effects are atmospheric. Perhaps we should not be far 
wrong if we called it sentiment. Where there is an absence of style 
there is an absence of charm; and if a writer has no style, it is not 
as a writer that he specially concerns us, though what he writes may 
be of great value. But neither are grace, dignity, and beauty essen- 
tial to the nature of style. They are only the attributes of a good 
style; and when we say of a writer that he has a bad style, we do 
not mean that he has no style at all. There : is only one quality 
essential to the nature of style, and that is individuality. The 
presence of this quality sometimes makes ruggedness pleasing, and 
the absence of it always leaves symmetry insipid. 

An original writer cannot alter the language he employs; for it 
does not belong to him alone. He must use it as it is: and it is for 
him what it is for others—a property belonging no less to the ear 
that hears than to the mouth that speaks. Between these joint 
proprietors of language grammar has established a modus vivendi by 
bringing the requirements of each into subjection to a common rule. 
But where does grammar end and style begin? How is the author 
or the orator to find out the precise limits within which his own 
individuality is legitimately free? Impossible to say! For there 
ean be no boundaries where there is no separation. He must feel 
himself free even whilst he knows that he is under restriction, and 
in the exercise of his freedom he must still observe the laws that 
distinguish liberty fromlicence. These are the inexorable conditions 
of all art. They leave the artist free in his relation to his own 
nature, but restrict him in his relation to the nature of his materials. 
They are also the conditions of style. 

Language and style are like two streams which not only follow the 
same course, but flow between the same banks; and our perceptions 
are so constituted) that we can nevertheless distinguish, without 
dividing, them by the different impressions we obtain from each. 
But there our means of investigation stop short. Several currents 
of colour flow together in a single ray of white light. Thus united, 
they are undistinguishable: but, dissevered by the interposition of a. 
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prism, each continues its journey along a separate path, and at a 
different pace, to the common goal where they all find places of their 
own in the sevenfold circle of the rainbow. We have a science of 
language which is purely metaphysical ; but I have sometimes amused 
myself by imagining the possibility ofa physical science of language, 
a science as experimental as Optics, and pursued by the same methods. 
If we possessed such a science, its prismatic analysis of speech would 
perhaps enable us to examine much closer into the innermost work- 
shop of thought ; and many things might then be clear to our know- 
ledge which now only stimulate our wonder by the mystery that 
intervenes between the cause and the effect ofthem. As, for instance, 
in the composition of light there are substances which by their effects 
we recognise as chemical, and distinguish as such from others that 
produce heat or colour, so perhaps we might then be able to detect, 
in the analysed texture of any written or spoken matter, the spiritual 
source of those peculiar vibrations that so powerfully affect us in 
certain words, of which we say that they thrill from heart to heart. 
Perhaps, too, we should then be better able to explain what we mean 
when we speak of genius; and only fancy the rapture of the first 
discoverer whose chance it might be to find in the speech-spectrum 
appearances corresponding to those Frauenofer lines that indicate 
upon the colour spectrum the elements of matter in the light-springs 
of the sun—appearances enabling him to trace back to their sources 
in the life-springs of the soul, spiritual elements which reflect them- 
selves in speech ! 

Style is pervaded by the presence of such elements ; but unfortu- 
nately we lose all trace of them the moment we attempt to experi- 
ment upon language, as we experiment on light, by passing it through 
a refracting medium. Let any one try to translate some foreign 
work, whether of verse or prose, into his own language. He will 
find it comparatively easy to transfer the thoughts of its author with 
tolerable fidelity from one Janguage to another, but almost impos- 
sible to transmit the author’s style ; for upon the style his own indi- 
viduality acts as a refracting medium. A bad style suffers less than 
@ good one, and occasionally it even gains something from transla- 
tion. Kant’s Critik der reinen Vernunft is more readable in French 
than in German, because the genius of the French language obliges 
the translator to break up the sprawling German sentences and 
reset their component parts in a form less intricate and more attrac- 
tive. If some of the subtler particles of the author’s meaning evapo- 
rate in the process, the loss of them is at least compensated by the 
clarification of what remains. But try to translate any one of Goethe’s 
lyrics into French, nay even into English, and the whole poem 
evaporates. Our own language is more capable than the French of 
reproducing the sound, which is often essential to the sentiment, of 
German poetry ; and yet, although many have tried, no one has 


~ succeeded in translating the simplest verses of Heinrich Heine into 
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graceful, or even idiomatic, English. Of all kinds of writing, lyric 
poetry is indeed the most untranslatable, because no other kind of 
writing so entirely depends upon style for its effect. If style be the 
man himself, then the style of alyric poem is the poem itself, for the 
poem is the man. The epic and dramatic poets are the historians of 
the human heart, but the lyric poet is the biographer of his own 
heart ; and his song is all style because it is all individuality. 

The English and German have more affinity than any other two 
languages ; and, of all English poets, Shakespeare and Byron are the 
two upon whose works the most capable German translators have 
bestowed the greatest pains. The result not only illustrates the 
untranslatable nature of style, but also throws some light upon the 
cause of it. In reading any good German translation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, you almost hear the sound of the original words. Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Iago, Lear, Juliet, Perdita, Imogen, speak to us in German 
as they speak to usinEnglish. Falstaff loses nothing of his humour, 
nor Hotspur of his fiery spirit ; in a word, the German translations of 
Shakespeare are thoroughly Shakespearian. But even the best Ger- 
man translations of Byron’s poems (like the best English translations 
of Heine’s poems) convey to us no adequate idea of the poet’s style, 
and to any one familiar with the original text they are painful reading. 
Byron’s irrepressible personality saturates every other quality of his ~ 
genius, and monopolises the whole expression of it; whereas in all 
the manifestations of Shakespeare’s genius the personality of the man 
himself is so latent as to be scarcely perceptible. In this respect his 
productions bear no resemblance to those of the artist who imparts 
to bronze or marble ideal forms created by his own fancy ; but may 
rather be compared to the humbler work of a diamond-cutter, whose 
art is only instrumental to nature, and who does not invent, but 
merely set free, the many-coloured radiance of nature’s own pro- 
ductions. Manfred, Childe Harold, Don Juan, Lara, and the other 
Byronic personages, all have the same individuality, and it is 
the individuality of the poet himself. Reckon them up arith- 
metically, and the sum total is Lord Byron. But the sum of 
Shakespeare’s characters is Mankind, and its separate factors are the 
individualities of men. Buffon’s definition of style therefore exactly 
fits the later poet, but is quite unapplicable to the earlier one. 

We must not, however, stretch this parallel too far. If Shake- 
speare’s personality is unapparent in the productions of his genius, 
it is not because he is deficient in style, but because he is independent 
of it. Like the prince who said that he had done with fear as soon 
as he was frightened, Shakespeare is no longer himself as soon as he 
is entirely Shakespeare. 

When Marcellus cries from the battlements of Elsinore, ‘‘ What, 
is Horatio there?” Shakespeare makes the scholar from Witten- 
berg, reply, “A piece of him.” Those words are characteristic of 
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their author, whose philosophising individuality we recognise in his 
way of describing an individual. This dearly loved Self (a miserable 
little prison which we cherish as the most precious of our possessions, 
making it the object of all care though it is the cause of all our 
suffering) does not so much belong to us as we to it, nor is it ever 
completely at our service. How small a part of it can we bring to 
bear even upon those situations of life in which all our selfishness is 
most busily engaged! Who is wholly and solely himself at any 
moment, or in any matter? How many parts and parcels of our- 
selves can we truly call our own? How many are the property of 
others? How many are merged, far beyond our reach, in that infinite 
flux of phenomena of which we ourselves are but fleeting phases ? 
And yet we cannot extricate ourselves from the possession of what 
we so little possess ; and the tyranny of our infinitessimal identity 
pursues us over the whole field of consciousness, as that of the no less 
infinitessimal present clings to us along the whole course of time. 

Schopenhauer attributes to genius (which he identifies with a 
state of pure perception unencumbered by any sense of individuality) 
the exclusive power to set us free now and then from this bondage, 
by making us one with the universe from which we are isolated by 
it. ‘The deliverance of knowledge,” he says, “from the service of 
the will, the forgetting of self as an individual, lifts us into a world 
from which everything is absent that influenced our will and moved 
us so violently through it. Happiness and unhappiness have disap- 
peared ; we are no longer individual; the individual is forgotten ; 
we are only that one eye of the world which looks out from all 
knowing creatures, and all difference of individuality so entirely 
disappears that it is all the same whether the perceiving eye belongs 
to a mighty king or to a wretched beggar; for neither joy nor com- 
plaining can pass that boundary with us. So near us lies a sphere 
in which we escape from all our misery.” But then, he adds, “as 
soon as any single relation to our will (that is to our own personality) 
even of these objects of our pure contemplation comes again into 
consciousness, the magic is at an end. We fall back into the know- 
ledge that is governed by the principle of sufficient reason; we no 
longer know the idea but the particular thing, the link of a chain 
to which we also belong, and we are again abandoned to all our 
woe.” ‘Most men,” he continues, “remain almost always at this 
standpoint, because they entirely lack objectivity, i.c. genius. There- 
fore they have no pleasure in being alone with nature; they need 
company, or at least a book. For their knowledge remains subject 
to their will; they seek therefore in objects only some relation to 
their will, and whenever they see anything that has no such relation, 
there sounds within them, like a ground bass in music, the constant 
inconsolable cry, ‘ It is of no use to me!’”’ 


But after dilating on “the blessedness of a state of pure willess 
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perception” (that is of consciousness freed from individuality) 
Schopenhauer mournfully exclaims, “Who has thestrength to continue 
long in it?” Well, I think we may be certain that to Shakespeare 
at least such strength was given. And hence the perfect impartiality 
with which he interests himself and us in each of his characters. 
The wise, the foolish, the good, the evil, the victorious, and the 
defeated, all of them are the same to him, for not one of them has 
any personal relation to himself; and in that state of pure perception 
“it is all the same whether the perceiving eye belongs to a mighty 
king or to a miserable beggar.” Hence, too, I think, the peculiar 
nature of the «esthetic pleasure we derive from the Shakespearian 
drama. It affects us like a remembrance of past events and distant 
scenes, in which we ourselves have once taken an active part, but 
to which we have no longer any active personal relation ; so that 
when we contemplate them through the medium of memory, it is 
with a feeling that approaches to pleasure in the exact proportion of 
its distance from the pain of subjective sensation. In the same way_ 
Shakespeare presents to us our own passions and their penalties, our 
wills and humours, joys and sorrows, triumphs and defeats, in a form 
that enables us to see what we are without the pain of too acutely 
feeling what we see. What gives a certain air of kinship to 
all the persons of the Shakespearian drama is not the individuality 
of the poet, but “the touch of nature ‘which makes the whole 
world kin.” For the Shakespearian drama is, indeed, a sort of 
epitome of that other stupendous drama of which we are ourselves 
the authors, actors, and spectators. What does it all mean? How 
has it come about ? And what is to come out of it? These are 
questions which will never cease to haunt us ; and, if it be impossible 
to answer them, it is no less impossible to suppress the desire to ask 
them. But after all, the only question that personally concerns any 
one is, ‘“* What is his own relation to the whole?” And that is a 
question which every one must answer for himself. Most of us know 
what parts we have to play, and many of us know how to play them, 
although not one of us knows why he must play any part at all. 

Whatever the matter in hand, or the subject under discussion, 
Cato invariably came to the conclusion that Carthage was to be 
destroyed. Without being Catos, we all have our own ceterum 
censeo ; and the first and last word of every man’s life is MAN. So, 
too, let the first word be also the last of this rambling causerie; which 
has led me round in a circle, by tempting me to consider nature as 
the Original Thought, and all creation as the Original Language. 
For, if I am asked to complete the analogy by saying cide is the 
Original Style, I can only end as I began, 


“* Le style c'est L,HOMME,” 
LytTTon. 
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In looking for conspicuous examples of debt-bound communities out- 
side England, one naturally turns first of all to France. Two influences 
have combined to render the creation of public debts in that country 
more rapid and dangerous than anywhere else at the present time. 
In the early years of the present century England was the one 
European nation that appeared to flourish on debts, and twenty years 
ago we had to turn to the United States of North America for the 
most remarkable example of what a nation could endure in the shape 
of public burdens and live. But both England and the American 
Union loaded themselves with obligations that were almost exclusively 
the outcome of wars. Until recently that also was, though not to so 
marked an extent, the position of France; but the consequences of 
her last great war have forced her into striking contrast to both these 
great debt-imposing nations. France, in other words, has been com- 
pelled by the crushing weight of her mere war debts to go on creating 
further public obligations in order to avoid collapse, whereas England 
and the United States have been redeeming their war debts; the one 
slowly, the other with great rapidity. And were there no other 
influence at work in them tending to bondage, these nations might 
look forward to a day when they would stand released from all such 
misery-breeding fetters. In France, however, the situation has become 
so strained that we can only compare her national finances to those of 
a country like Brazil, where bankruptcy of the most disintegrating 
kind can be staved off by borrowing alone. Instead of being in a 
first-rate position economically, France is, in consequence of the 
necessity which has been laid upon her to persevere in debt-creating, 
under one pretence or another, a third-rate position. 
debt breeds more debt. 

Without going back into the past history of French finances so far 
as to trace out the component parts of the existing debt, it may be 
said, broadly speaking, that ever since the revolution brought demo- 
cracy to the front, the “State,” as the governing bureauocracy is 
called, has been considered the fountain of social well-being in France. 
Her rulers, were they kings, emperors, or presidents, have been com- 
pelled to tax the nation, or to borrow on its public credit, in order to 
pacify this or that class of people. The Bourbons “compensated” the 
emigré aristocrats at the cost of more than a million sterling of rente, 
or perpetual annuities, created to furnish the means ; the third Napo- 
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leon wooed the democracy by starting public works throughout France, 
by inciting municipalities to borrow, by “ Haussmanising” Paris; 
and now the third Republic has, following perforce that pernicious 
example, become the universal foster-mother of the people. To it 
they look for prosperity, for bread to eat at least; by its energy and 
forethought work must be provided for those who have none, and 
wages maintained at a point that enables the citizen to pay his taxes 
and exist. 

This peculiar relation of the Government in France towards the 
French people must be borne in mind when judgment is passed upon 
the politicians who now rule the country. It cannot affect the 
ultimate consequence of wastefulness and inconsiderate multiplication 
of liabilities, but it may excuse those who commit these mistakes. 
They have been brought up under pernicious traditions and examples. 
It has become a necessity for whatever form of Government is estab- 
lished in France to study what is called the happiness of the people ; 
and so long as it seems to do so, it can find a ready justification for 
increasing to any extent the load of debt which the people have to 
bear. 

While this is so, it must also be remembered that the pressure of 
circumstances has of late years been too strong in this direction for 
any government, however powerful, to withstand. Here, indeed, we 
find the true danger of France—the most striking lesson which her 
multiplication of public debt can teach. Debt with her has reached 
a point which renders the course her Government pursues inevitable. 
The ship of state is, as it were, in a whirlpool, by whose convolution 
it is drawn ever nearer the all-swallowing vortex of bankruptcy. 
When the war of 1870 broke out France lay under no such curse of 
fate. The extravagances, wars, and precarious position of the third 
Napoleon had compelled him, it is true, nearly to double the burden 
of the national debt. He had found its charges under ten millions 
sterling, and he left them over sixteen; but the higher total was 
well within what the people could stand, for they had made un- 
deniable progress under the Empire in many industries and in 
national prosperity. Had his career stopped at the end of 1869, we 
may say that the reign of Napoleon would have proved more a 
blessing than curse to I’rance—corrupt and despicable in many ways 
though his surroundings were. But the tragedy with which it 
closed far out-weighed all the good he ever did or meant to do, and 
at once flung the nation into a deadly struggle against insolvency. 

The war with Germany resulted in an immediate augmentation of 
the burdens of the national debt from about £16,000,000 to very 
nearly £30,000,000. From being in an enviable position compared 
with England France at once fell to the condition of the most 
debt-enchained nation in Europe, nor was the mere immediate 
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addition to the debt the worst of the evils which followed the war. 
There was universal congratulation over the celerity with which 
France raised the money to pay out the Germans and liberate her 
territories held in pledge. All men were carried away by the spectacle, 
and dwelt admiringly on the wonderful wealth of France. An 
attitude of this kind would have been comprehensible and praise- 
worthy had the French people poured their vaunted. wealth into the 
caisse of the Finance Minister, saying, ‘“‘ Here, take this as a gift and 
pay our debts.” That would have been sublime. But where was the 
room for admiration, when the French people merely subscribed for 
5 per cent. loans, issued through the agencies of foreign bankers in 
some cases and manipulated by cosmopolitan Jews upon the Bourse ? 
The subscription of the loans was, in point of fact, a mere display 
of selfishness which did not pay debt at all, but created it, and that 
in the most onerous form possible—the form of perpetual rente, 
whose dead weight upon the community might in time be alleviated 
through the reduction in the rate of interest, but never removed. 

In consequence of the prodigious increase in the public burdens, 
produced by this wonderful ‘“ payment of debt,” the country was 
compelled to launch into other outlays which arose indirectly out of 
the national disasters. Its naval and military budgets were also 
augmented under the sting of defeat, and money had to be wasted in 
fortifications, with the result that every year the mountain of debt 
grew larger. The load put upon the back of the people soon began 
to tell. A series of bad harvests followed hard upon the world- 
astounding displays of wealth, and in 1878 the safety of republican 
institutions made it necessary to start a gigantic system of “ relief 
works,” to borrow an Indian term, in order to keep the people em- 
ployed and quiet. Making all allowance for the French traditions 
of democracy, there can, I think, be no question that M. de Frey- 
cinet’s scheme for spending £20,000,000 per annum of borrowed 
money on public works, over and above the naval and military extra- 
vagances, was neither more nor less than a confession that France 
was over-burdened. Left alone the people would have revolted or 
starved, or both. Wages must have fallen, and the minutely rami- 
fying taxation devised to sustain public credit would have become 
unbearable. De Freycinet’s scheme, in a word, was an intimation 
patent to all the world that France was poor and not rich. 

It soon bore its legitimate fruits. The load of the nation was 
excessive before. The public expenditure had advanced from about 
£86,000,000 all told in 1869 to £125,000,000 in 1877, and by 1881 
it had come to exceed £150,000,000. For several years, by relega- 
ting part of the expenses incurred in military waste and reorganisa- 
tion to the “ extraordinary ” budget, for whose service money had to 
be borrowed, it was made to appear that France was bearing her load 
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and yielding a surplus to the Treasury, and all men were called upon 
to admire this. astonishing elasticity, the ever abounding wealth of 
the people. In 1882, however, thetone changed. M. de Freycinet’s. 
scheme had proved to be much too crushing; it was also running 
beyond the control of those who started it; money was urgently 
required in ever increasing amounts, but the market was already 
gorged with undigested state loans, and the unsecured note circula- 
tion of the Bank of France had become a dangerous agent of inflation. 
Then amid gloomy forebodings the nation entered upon a period of 
acknowledged deficits. It became necessary to put some check upon 
the extravagant expenditure, but it had likewise become impossible to 
stop short altogether. As the State could not borrow fast enough any 
longer, it was decided to throw part of the public works outlay on 
to the railway companies. It is not within the scope of these essays 
to describe minutely how this shifting of the load was carried out. 
The companies are leaseholders of their properties, and, in fact, quasi- 
state concerns enjoying Government guarantee upon their capital 
under certain conditions. By modifying these conditions, so as to 
release the companies from part of their obligations to the nation, 
they were persuaded to take over the work of constructing the 
provincial non-remunerative railways embraced in De Freycinet’s 
“relief” works project, and their own bonds were to be issued in 
payment for the works instead of those of the nation. 

But obviously this readjustment has brought no solid alleviation to 
the difficulties of the State. Rather has its task been aggravated, for 
it has sent the railway companies into the market as competitors for 
the small and rapidly diminishing amount of free capital which France 
has left, and has thereby increased the difficulty of providing for the 
still growing deficits of the annual budgets. The fiasco of the State 
loan for £14,000,000 nominal issued in the middle of February last, 
indicates but too accurately how deep the slough is into which France is 
falling just as the grumblings of popular discontent, and the clamours 
for further assistance from the State to distressed industries, displays 
the true character of the powers by which the administration is 
guided. And with all the subterfuges that the deft brains of finan- 
ciers can devise the budget of France continues to be the most 
formidable in the world. The expenditure estimated under the head 
of “ordinary” for the year 1884 exceeds £120,000,000, of which 
nearly £52,000,000 stands for debt annuities and expenses of the 
Chambers of Deputies. Upwards of £44,000,000 are required for the 
interest and amortisation of the inscribed debt alone—so far have the 
nation’s burdens mounted since 1872. Anadditional £33,000,000 is 
absorbed by the ministries of war and marine and by the colonial 
establishments’ excessive votes of credit. And beyond these dead 
weights which are in themselves, roughly speaking, equivalent to a 
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tax of 38s. per head upon the population, there is the “ extra- 
ordinary” budget, estimated to reach an outlay of £10,280,000 after 
the railway construction expenditure has been deducted. France 
must therefore raise at least £130,000,000 this year, and when the 
“supplementary credits” have been voted the total must be several 
millions more. The preliminary estimates for 1885 tell the same sad 
story. Let us therefore now try to ascertain to what all this is tending. 

From the brief history here given it will be gathered that the mere 
debt load of the French people has increased nearly threefold within 
the last fifteen years. But there may have been compensating advan- 
tages. Wages, for example, have undoubtedly risen from 75 to 100 
per cent. in the course of the present generation and almost through- 
out France. At first sight, therefore, the working classes seem well 
able to bear the additional dead weight thrown upon them. They 
would undoubtedly be so had the rise in wages been the result of 
genuine expansion of trade, had prosperity at home and abroad 
marked the progress upwards. I have, however, just pointed out 
that the Government itself has in recent years been the main instru- 
ment in keeping wages high. Its relief works employed multi- 
tudes of people who would otherwise have either got no work at all, 
or have been forced to compete with each other in the open market 
and send wages down. Other debt-creating agencies—some, like 
the Credit Foncier with its £95,000,000 of mortgage bonds afloat in 
the market, quasi-state institutions—have followed the example of 
the supreme Government and fostered prosperity by means of debt. 
They and the Government together have been helped to do so by 
judicious use of the State-controlled Bank of France. This institution 
has endeavoured to keep money cheap and credit on its legs by a 
steady increase of its note circulation. In 1869 the bullion held by 
the Bank equalled the notes in circulation, and silver had not depre- 
ciated. In 1884 the note circulation, which in the interval has risen 
from about £40,000,000 to between £118,000,000 and £120,000,000 
has still only about £40,000,000 in gold, and an equal amount in 
depreciated silver behind it. The notes have therefore been used to 
inflate prices and wages, and consequently living has become dearer 
for all classes of the community than it was before the war. The addi- 
tional taxes are therefore not more easily borne than the lighter 
burden of twenty years ago. 

Nor has any compensating advantage accrued from increase of 
population. At best the population of France grows in numbers very 
slowly. Allowing for the million and a half taken away by Germany 
the population of France has, we may say, made no progress at all 
since 1860. Its numbers are smaller now than they were fifteen 
years ago, while the load of taxation has almost doubled—in mere debt 
charges it has much more than doubled. Equally stationary has been 
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the export trade of France. The average of recent years has indeed 
been lower than for the years immediately succeeding the war. Im- 
ports have, on the other hand, augmented much, but not because the 
country has been internally prosperous. The increase is the conse- 
quence of bad harvests, and indicates a further denudation of the 
wealth of the people. 

France may, therefore, be considered to exist under conditions that 
have not materially changed within the past ten years, so far as new 
developments of its resources are concerned. The higher wages of 
its population, therefore, represent little more than an artificial state- 
induced prosperity born of augmented debt and an inflated paper 
currency. The statements constantly made before the parliamentary 
commission lately established in France to examine the position of 
the working classes proves this. The representative, for example, 
of the carpentry trade stated that men’s wages had doubled since 
1845, but 10,000 men out of the 20,000 comprising his guild were 
out of work in Paris alone. 

Here, therefore, we have a purely artificial industrial condition, 
and upon this unnatural structure the French Government has built 
a pile of debt which demands about £6 per annum per family for its 
service. This is reckoning the family at five, as in England, although 
that is probably too high. Putting Paris alongside London for the 
sake of comparison with the preceding essay, I find that in addition 
to his payment of £6 to the State Treasury for debt charges, the 
head of a family of five in that city must find £7 10s. towards the 
charges of the debt of Paris. Reckoning per head, imperial debt 
takes 23s. from the workman per annum, and Parisian debt 34s. ; 
or together, £2 17s. The rest of France, of course, has no such load 
to endure, and that of Paris is mitigated by its being the greatest 
resort of the wealthy in Europe next to London, and by the fact that 
it owns the water supply. Still, here we have the weakest spot, and 
these figures tell us in a general way the secret of that Parisian 
unrest and discontent which ever and anon threatens France. Add- 
ing together all the charges paid out of taxes, local and imperial, the 
Parisian euvrier has to find on the average about £7 7s. per annum 
out of his earnings. Now, assuming that he is fully employed, the 
average earnings of the Parisian artisan is under rather than above 
30s. per week, or £75 pet annum. Debt charges alone consequently 
cost the Parisian workman about a fortnight’s income, and his entire 
share of the public burdens, if he be unencumbered with wife and 
family, represents about five weeks’ earnings. In proportion as his 
family increases the power of the workman tolive under his load becomes 
less. Even if his wife works she can do comparatively little to help 
him, for the average earnings of females is not above half-a-crown a 
day, or 15s. per week. Outside Paris if the burdens are less the wages 
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are likewise much smaller, so that the condition of the rural labourer, 
for example, with his eighteenpence a day and his food, is not a 
whit better than that of the workman of the capital. 

A nation in such a position must be miserable and restless. How- 
ever much their enlightened guides tell them that they ought to be 
satisfied with poverty and hunger, they will not become so. Those 
who speak in such fashion, whether moved by hypocrisy or an 
unctuous ignorance, ought to struggle against the spread of the art 
of reading, which is an insuperable obstacle at present in the way of 
the spread of their doctrine of the comfortable. The poor learn 
nowadays even in France, and the poor think and compare notes. 
As yet they content themselves with pressure for State aid, look to 
their rulers to make life bearable, and change Ministries in the hope 
that the load will thereby be eased. By-and-by they will in all pro- 
bability take the law into their own hands, and seek relief once more 
by way of revolution. Bankruptcy and revolution are, in a word, 
the ultimate solution of the economic problem which is now working 
itself out in France. Expedients, accidents may stave off the evil 
day, but it is coming, and an accident may hasten it. In vain do 
her rulers try to divert the popular mind by little wars and filibuster- 
ing expeditions, imitative of England. Hunger only mounts higher 
among the ranks of the community; the paralysis of trade grows, 
and discontent ripens towards rebellion. 

It therefore appears to me to be useless to discuss palliatives and 
expedients in the case of France. Her position is one where the 
mischief has developed past efficient remedy. To say to her rulers, 
“cease to contract debt” is to mock them. They must borrow or 
perish. Here and there, perhaps, expenditure might be reduced, 
but not to an extent that could do permanent good. The corruption 
must work itself out in the way familiar to France, and before many 
years are over, it seems probable that she will afford the world the 
most startling example it has ever seen of the blessedness of living 
and prospering by the multiplication of public debts. For her at all 
events debt is the mother of chaos. 

The dangers so rampant in France, however, exist elsewhere in a 
state of development not yet past hope. In the United States the 
mortgaging of human labour through the reckless construction of 
railways is undoubtedly menacing to the well-being of the com- 
munity. Misery is on the increase among the working classes in 
her mushroom cities; her miners and workers in iron and steel live, 
for the most part, a life more ‘degraded than that of a beast of 
burden. Throughout her vast territories, the speculator in lands, in 
railroads, in manufactories lays his hand heavily on the people, 
levying tolls upon the products of industry usually far beyond the 
value of the benefits that may arise from his usually corrupt and 
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always self-seeking activity. Many of our colonies are likewise 
over-weighted by debts piled up under the specious name of pro- 
gress; and it is to be noted that in all these countries, as in 
France, in the older nations of Europe and at home, one con- 
sequence has followed this system. The State, the bureaucratic 
entity, has become more and more the only God of society. To 
the “State” all men look for the assistance they require to enable 
them to bear the load they must perforce carry. The “State” 
is the universal father, the producer of good fortune, the redresser 
of social inequalities, the source of material well-being. In the 
North American communities this is as conspicuously true as in 
Europe, and to this habit of dependence upon an earthly pro- 
vidence we owe the retrogressive fiscal policy of Canada, as well 
as the crushing tariff of the Union. Nations are no longer free, in 
short, but they seek to disguise their slavery by persuading 
themselves that the bureaucrats and elected representatives who 
exploit them are merely the executors of the popular will. This 
habit of legalising despotism by so-called constitutional methods is, 
I take it, the worst effect that has yet flowed from the modern 
passion for public debt, for corporate liabilities of some kind. It 
will break more than one promising community in pieces before it is 
destroyed, and everywhere it retards the progress of true freedom. 
Its subservience to this corruption-breeding habit makes me distrust 
the tendency of much of our modern so-called English Radicalism 
nearly as fully as the mouthings of the job-loving American or 
Australian professional politicians. All are alike blind leaders of the 
blind. 

A great deal might be said upon this side of the question under 
discussion, as well as upon the indications of bondage and decay 
peculiar to different communities, but on neither of these points 
have I space toenlarge. I must, therefore, devote the remainder 
of this essay to a brief indication of the remedies, palliatives, or 
cures for the debt-curse from which nations suffer. Is it possible 
to utilize in any way for the permanent good of the community 
this system of laying mortgages on future generations. To some 
extent I trust it may be. To me it becomes more and more a 
conviction that the only efficient counteractive to the slave-creating 
tendencies of this generation is the elevation of the wealth pro- 
ducer. We have in this country decreed that the working man 
shall be educated—though the decree is marred by the customary 
excessive interference of the bureaucracy, and if educated he 
must likewise have fair play in the struggle for existence. It 
will not do much longer for the wealthy few to say to the men by 
whose labour they live at ease—we have decided to lay this and 
that additional load upon you. The workers must, in short, be 
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taken into partnership. The capitalist will have to learn to limit 
his desires and surrender part of his gains to those by whose toil 
they become possible. 

This has begun to be dimly recognised. We have in this country 
more than one important industry where the wages of the workers 
are regulated in rough fashion by the gains of the capitalist, and 
there is not the least doubt that it would be for the latter’s interest 
to carry this principle further. As matters now stand the capitalist 
is positively injured by a prominent increase in his gains. On the 
one hand, his apparent good fortune is the signal for a fight between 
him and his workmen. They are keen enough to see that he is 
making more money that usual, and they—actuated by the same 
motives as his own-—determine to secure a portion of this increased 
gain. Hence come strikes, the disorganization of industries, and the 
demoralization of both employers and employed. But that is not all. 
The augmented profits of the capitalist in a particular industry or 
trade excites the greed of other capitalists, who immediately set about 
to organize competition, in order to obtain a chance of making for- 
tunes at the same rate. No sooner is this done than the market 
becomes glutted with the products of all these competitors, and after 
a little time losses take the place of profits. 

We have a most signal example of this disastrous see-saw in the 
existing state of our coal and iron industries. These have never 
recovered from the excessive powers of production created under the 
stimulus of the period 1870 to 1872. Pits were opened, furnaces and 
works erected, under the excitement of the great gains of these years, 
and the consequence has been a chronic over-supply ever since. The 
struggle might have lasted a much shorter time had the stimulus not 
been universal, applying with nearly equal force in eyery coal and 
iron producing country; or had the limited liability system not been 
the one generally adopted here in the creation of competing works. 
But the causes that may have prolonged the depression are of less im- 
portance than the fact that it would never have exjsted to a ruinous 
extent at all had the workmen been permitted to share the profits of 
their employers during prosperity, because these profits would then 
have been kept down to such a point as must have removed much of the 
temptation to outside capitalists. A great many sneers were levelled 
at the miners and iron workers of those days. The newspapers were 
never tired of twitting them about their dog-fancyin g and champagne- 
drinking propensities. To twit them of these, whether the accusation 
was just or not, was esteemed sufficient answer to their demands for 
an increased wage. “They will only waste the money,” it was said 
—as if their masters did aught else—and their claims were resisted 
on “high moral grounds,” forsooth. From an economic point of view, 
leaving morals alone, this was the greatest possible mistake. Had the 
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workmen been given a fair proportion of the profits resulting from 
their industry, ruinous competition would have been checked, and the 
whole trade of the world would not now be dragging in the mire in a 
perpetual conflict against insolvency. | 
Apply this principle universally to all organised industries, and 
a counterpoise would be given to the inordinate demands of the 
capitalist. At the same time a community of interests would be 
established, tending to prevent these violent oscillations between 
poverty and profusion to which modern trade is so subject. Look, 
for instance, at our own great railway corporations. The capitalist 
there is everything, the thirty thousand men or more who do the work 
of these railways are nothing. In order to make good dividends, the 
sole aim of the directors and their few highly paid leading officials is 
to ‘keep down expenses,” and above all wages. There are no large 
funds set aside to pension worn-out servants. The men have no hold 
at all upon the great soulless organisations for which they toil beyond 
their weekly pay. And that pay is universally poor for all but a 
mere handful of upper officials. I am credibly informed, for instance, 
that the actually responsible manager of the goods station at Euston 
—which is a huge vortex of business—receives less than £150 
per annum. So powerful are these corporations that they manage 
effectually to crush attempts on the part of their men to organise 
themselves. A railway strike has little or no chance of success. 
Some day or other this position of antagonism between holders of 
parchments and living souls must everywhere issue in disorganisation 
and conflict. The world has undergone a process of emancipation for 
two generations now, the like of which has never been seen before. 
At all points the labour of man has been relieved, supplemented, 
assisted by the inventions of science. Alongside this emancipation, 
however, we see a process of enslavement in existence whereby the 
benefits of the changes that have taken place flow directly towards 
the possessors of money, and only indirectly and in a lessening rather 
than increasing degree to the possessors of mere bone and sinew. The 
world will never make true progress on that footing. The self- 
seeking instincts of the masses, the great majority, must be con- 
sidered as well as those of the rich minority. It is no use in one and 
the same breath telling the educated workman that he has the same 
birthright as the highest noble in the land, and that he must be con- 
tented with whatever wages it pleases organised capital to give him. 
But the admission of the toiler into partnership with the “ cap- 
tains of industry,” or with the powerful organized companies of 
lenders of money, while it might lighten the loads of the mass of 
mankind and elevate their moral and social position would palliate 
only one of the evils from which the body politic now so universally 
suffers. It might distribute wealth more widely and check the 
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tendency of capital to accumulate more and more in the hands of the 
few, but it would do nothing whatever to stop debt expansion like 
that of France, or such as we see in our boroughs and in most Eng- 
lish colonies. To do that other influences must come into play, and 
the most powerful of these is without doubt a readjustment of taxa- 
tion in such a manner that those who vote increases of debt will be 
the men who have the most direct interest in keeping down public 
burdens. In this country, I may say in all civilised countries, this 
is not the case. The “log rolling” member of the United States 
Congress equally with the “ jobbing ” member of a colonial Assembly, 
or a French Chamber of Deputies, or an English Parliament, are all 
alike, men to whom the weight of taxation is a most secondary 
matter. They talk of economy when on the stump among their con- 
stituencies, and mostly forget all about it when elections are over 
and the power to tax is remitted to their hands. England suffers less, 
perhaps, in this respect than some other countries, just because the 
basis of her taxation has been reduced down to an extent that makes 
every addition to the public burdens felt in some degree by the 
wealthy, and because she is a great tribute-receiving nation. One 
might indeed say that the more democratic the institutions of 
a nation were the more completely free are its representatives in 
Parliament to load the people with debt. But that would not be 
accurate, though superficially it has a great appearance of truth. 
The real secret of the recklessness of nations in contracting debts is 
the character of their taxation. In France the burdens are mainly 
indirect. In the United States they are nearly all so, though not 
in the individual states of the union, and in the majority of our 
colonies the weight of debt upon the people is hid beneath the proceds 
of land sale, the revenues from public works, or in Canada and 
Victoria by the revenue from a protective tariff. The people conse- 
quently fail to realise what their elected guides are doing when they 
vote new loans, and will probably continue to sleep unsuspecting of 
danger until this or that prop fails, and the whole dead weight sud- 
denly falls on their backs. Then when they have to tax themselves, 
when the wealthy must pay or perish, members of Parliament will 
cry out, perhaps repudiate the acts of their predecessors, to the great 
loss of the public creditor. 

The same observation applies to borough taxation in England, 
though here likewise not universally and to the extent it does in 
Paris. Our local rates do not fall most severely upon the classes most 
able to bear them. The ground landlords in all our English boroughs, 
who let out their land in plots on eighty or ninety years’ leases, 
escape the weight of the rates that menace to a crushing extent the 
occupier and tenant at will. Unquestionably in the not distant 
future this inequality must be put right. A taxation of rent in all 
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forms is, in fact, the best check possible on the tendency to corporate 
recklessness. If half the borough improvement and other rates were 
laid upon the ground landlords we should have a much less rapid 
enslavement of the masses, and the health of the body politic would 
be sounder throughout than it now is. 

These are but hints and outlines. The subject is capable of far 
more extended treatment ; but I have already outrun the space so 
kindly placed at my disposal, and must not further enlarge. The 
great point I wish to insist upon is, that the questions started in 
these essays are urgent ones, far more so than the generality of 
people are willing to believe. Prosperity by debt is an anomaly 
that cannot exist long anywhere. It must be followed by the usual 
adversity that borrowing involves even to the riches of communities. 
Nay, the nations that lend are, at bottom, worse off than those that 
borrow, because they become extravagant upon their usury; and 
when their debtors plunge into bankruptcy, have themselves furthest 
to fall. The miserable debt-bound people who, finding their bonds 
unbearable, in time throw them off, have, as it were, the world before 
them. For England, then, the debt question is nearly as important 
in many respects as for France. Where should we stand were India 
to stop payment, as she must one day, lend to her as we may? By 
very dint of lending, indeed, we must ultimately bring that unhappy 
country to ruin. I might ask the same question about some at least 
of our colonies, but that also would create a fresh field of discussion. 
I therefore beg the reader, in conclusion, to ask questions of this order 
for himself, and to try to answer them, not by quibbles or the easy 
sneers of pious paganism, but by an honest examination of the facts. 
Whither is the universal bonding of men’s labour carrying us all ? 

A. J. Witson. 








CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


February 17th, 1884. 


It was not, to restore thy flickering breath, 
Or hold thee back, just nearing towards the Light, 
But—whilst that Sun of Life, whom we name Death, 
Rose on thy closing, or thy opening sight— 
To catch some whisper of thy new delight, 
Some earnest of thy fainting soul’s surprise, 
And see the radiance quickening through the veil 
Of palsied speech and leaden-lidded eyes,— 
That we, bright Spirit! who stood and watched thee fail 
And sink, and pass through gloom and utter night, 
One instant, and no more, would fain have stayed thy flight ! 


i, 


Scarcety had the grave closed over the head of Charles Stuart 
Calverley, when those who had known him expressed a desire that 
some brief account of his character and career should be given to 
the world. It was thought, we may suppose, that the memory of 
one whose natural powers had made so extraordinary an impression 
upon his contemporaries, and whose published writings had given 
evidence, if not of commanding genius, yet certainly of a very 
distinct and striking individuality, should not be suffered to pass 
into oblivion without some more enduring record than a paragraph 
in the newspapers. It is in the belief that this was a well-grounded 
sentiment, and that those who have hitherto known C.S. C. only 
as a writer of polished and epigrammatical verse, would be glad, now 
that he is gone, to learn something of the personality which lay 
behind those familiar letters, that the present task has been under- 
taken ; and it may be permitted here to express a wish that the 
work of delineating a character so unique—though truly in this 
case a labour of love—could nevertheless have been commitied into 
hands more practised than those of one, whom circumstances have 
long since consigned to the pursuit of avocations quite other than 
literary. It must be added that the uneventful record of Calverley’s 
life contains no materials for a full and lengthened biography ; 
all that can be attempted is to place before the reader’s mind some 
slight sketch of the man, as he appeared in the eyes of his familiar 
friends. 

A bright, sunny boyhood, fearless and careless; a youth full of 
brilliant promise, and studded with intellectual triumphs; a man- 
hood marked by no stirring incidents, no ambitious struggles, no 
alternations of failure and success—darkened, alas! in later years, 
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and brought to an untimely close by the ravages of a fatal and 
insidious malady—such are, in brief, the outlines of a career which 
in itself would seem to possess but scanty claims upon the attention . 
of the general observer. But if the incidents of Calverley’s life were 
thus trite even to commonplace, yet his own bearing amongst them, 
and the physical and intellectual personality which marked each suc- 
cessive stage, would be found, if accurately and adequately portrayed, 
to present a striking and an interesting picture. From childhood up 
there never was a time when he failed to impress in some enduring 
manner those amongst whom he moved. His boyhood was dis- 
tinguished by feats of physical activity and daring, which almost 
eclipsed his marvellous precocity of mind, and some of which have 
already passed into the region of myth and tradition. 

At a later period, though he was still remarkable for bodily 
strength and agility, it was the exceptional quality of his intellect 
which fascinated and enchained his associates. And as to this, there 
can be but one verdict amongst all who were even slightly acquainted 
with him. As an intellectual organism of the rarest and subtlest 
fibre, he stood altogether apart from his contemporaries. And 
this not by virtue of any predominant excellence in one or other 
of the acknowledged lines in which.men of talent or of genius show 
themselves above their fellows. Brilliant and incisive in speech, 
sparkling with epigrams, he was still neither a great talker nor a 
professed wit; capable of reasoning closely, he neither sought nor 
achieved reputation in debate; nor could he at any time have 
claimed precedence upon the score of acquired knowledge. Yet 
those who consorted with him derived from his conversation an 
impression which the most accomplished and encyclopedic of talkers 
might fail to produce. I do not know how better to express this 
phenomenon than by describing it as due to the spontaneous action 
of pure intellect. Without conscious effort, without the semblance 
of a desire for display, his mind appeared to act upon the matter 
in hand like a solvent upon a substance. The effect of this was 
often as the revelation of an unknown force. A few words casually 
spoken became, as it were, a fiat lux, an act of creation. Let those 
who knew him at his best endeavour to account to themselves for 
the sense of power with which his conversation affected them, and 
they will, I think, be compelled to admit, that though his talk was 
often witty, always scholarly, and not seldom wise, yet what they 
marvelled at in him was neither the wit, nor the wisdom, nor the 
scholarship, but the exhibition of sheer native mind. 

And herein, I think, to those who really knew him, will be found 
the all-sufficient explanation of that nameless excellence which all 
agree to discover in his writings, and which constitutes the key-stone 
of his reputation. About his most trifling, as about his most serious 
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work, there is an inimitable and indescribable quality, which is 
neither gracefulness only, nor is it merely finish, or polish, or refine- 
ment, while at the same time it is each and all of these, and still 
defies analysis, as securely as the scent and hue of a flower. 

But whatever theory be accepted as true respecting the intellectual 
side of Calverley’s character, this view of him alone will not sufli- 
ciently account for his personal ascendency, nor for the unique place 
which he occupied in the estimation and in the affections of his 
friends. For he was fully as much and as deservedly loved as he 
was admired ; and if he owed the one distinction to his natural gifts 
ot reason unalloyed, he was indebted for the other, in no less degree, 
to that singleness and sincerity which were his most conspicuous 
characteristics upon the ethical side. That he was absolutely free 
from all taint of littleness or double-mindedness, was manifest, it 
may be assumed, to the most careless observer ; that he was a sincere 
lover of and seeker after truth for its own sake, was discernible by 
whosoever had eyes to see behind the very ill-fitting mask of seem- 
ing recklessness and indifference with which it sometimes pleased 
him to disguise himself for the mystification of the overwise. There 
was yet more in him than this, and to the few who penetrated into 
the inmost recesses of his nature, there was revealed a depth of 
tenderness, humility, and trust, the existence of which, even those 
who had a right to think they knew him well, might be pardoned if 
they never had suspected. Endowed, however, as he was, with 
infinite capacities of faith, in the matter of beliefs he was an incar- 
nation of the principle of private judgment; and to mere dog- 
matic teaching, always and for ever impervious. ‘‘ Unsanctified in- 
tellect,” was, I believe, the term applied to him by a certain school 
at the University; unsophisticated intellect, would, I think, more 
fitly have expressed the fact, if it wanted to be expressed by an 
epithet. 

An extraordinary carefulness and consideration for others was 
always a conspicuous characteristic in Calverley; and he endeared 
himself, particularly amongst his poorer friends and neighbours by 
a hundred acts of unaffected kindness. In the Somersetshire village 
in which, previous to his marriage, his home life was chiefly spent, 
many stories are current illustrating his active and sympathetic 
good-nature ; and when the news of his untimely death passed like 
an electric shock through the circle of his acquaintance, nowhere was 
there awakened a feeling of sorrow more deep and true than amongst 
the cottages of his old home. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that by these imperfect touches 
I am picturing to myself, or attempting to convey to the reader, the 
outlines of a faultless character. Calverley had important defects, 
of which no one was more sensible than himself; and amongst these 
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was an infirmity of will. It is true that he was never subjected 
to the bracing stimulus of poverty, and that he was without those 
promptings of personal ambition which might have supplied its 
place ; still some natural deficiency must be recognised here, and it 
must be confessed that had he been endowed with a strength of 
purpose at all commensurate with his intellectual gifts, he would 
certainly have achieved work more truly worthy of his genius. 
In his undergraduate days, though capable of the intensest appli- 
cation, he was somewhat prone to self-indulgence, and was at that 
time, though in after life he entirely overcame the habit, a grievous 
sinner in the matter of lying late in bed. During the months 
when he was (or ought to have been) reading for his degree, 
it became the daily task of one or two faithful friends to effect 
his dislodgment from his couch before the precious morning hours 
should be wholly lost. Upon these occasions his chamber became 
the scene of a conflict which reduced it to a condition resembling 
that of a ship’s cabin at sea in a hurricane. He, with his sturdy 
frame and resolute countenance, clinging, like “Barbary’s nimble 
son ”— 
By the teeth, or tail, or eyelid, 


to each successive covering, as one’ by one they were ruthlessly torn 
from him, amid volleys of good-humoured objurgation—so the battle 
raged, until, having conscientiously removed every portable article 
of bed-clothing, his assailants retired victorious, only to return in half 
an hour and find him peacefully sleeping between the mattresses. 


Il. 


C. S. C. came of a good old English stock. He was born at 
Martley, in Worcestershire, on the 22nd December, 1831 ; his father, 
then known as the Rev. Henry Blayds, removing afterwards to the 
Vicarage of South Stoke, near Bath. The family, who had borne 
the name of Blayds from the beginning of the century, in 1852 
resumed their proper name of Calverley, under which they had 
flourished for many generations in their native county of York— 
being indeed lineally descended from that Walter Calverley, the 
story of whose ferocious deeds, and still more ferocious punishment, 
is preserved in the pages of A Yorkskire Tragedy, one of the many 
spurious plays attributed in an uncritical age to Shakespeare, and 
included in some of the earliest editions of his works. It was as 
Blayds that Charles Stuart won his reputation at Harrow and 
Oxford ; at Cambridge he was known as Calverley. 

He entered Harrow in the summer of 1846, and from that time 
forward never ceased to be an object of interest and attention to a 
widening circle of friends and acquaintances. He is described as a 
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curly-haired, bright-eyed boy, with a sunny smile and a frank, open 
countenance ; a general favourite for his manliness and inexhaustible 
good-nature, though already, it is said, distinguished for a certain 
self-sufficing independence of character which remained with him 
through life, keeping him always somewhat apart from his fellows, 
and inducing him, even at this early age, to stand aloof from the 
little cliques and coteries into which the world of school divides itself 
as readily and naturally as the world at large. 

I could wish that I had it in my power to dwell more at length 
upon this most interesting period in the life of one upon whom public 
attention has been fixed in so marked a manner; and I still indulge 
the hope of being able hereafter to enlarge, from contemporary 
evidence, upon the story of Calverley’s school days. He exhibited 
in an unique degree just that mixture of insouciance, reckless daring, 
and brilliancy, which never fails to win the unbounded applause and 
admiration of every genuine schoolboy. The place is still pointed 
out where he once leaped down the entire flight of what are known 
as the school steps, being a clear spring of seventeen feet with a drop 
of nearly nine, on to hard gravel; and having been unsuccessful in 
this attempt to break his leg or his neck, he on another occasion 
sprang over the wall separating the school yard from the “milling 
ground,” an ugly enough fall of some nine or ten feet, accomplishing 
this latter exploit with his hands in his pockets, and alighting (so 
the story goes) squarely on to the top of his head ; a result with which 
he was so little satisfied that he at once returned and repeated the 
jump, reaching ground this time, normally, upon his feet. 

These and other similar anecdotes, illustrative of his physical 
daring, have already been given to the public in various forms; the 
following, which bears witness to his extraordinary readiness and 
aptitude in classical composition, is, I think, new, and rests upon 
unimpeachable authority. He was out walking with a lad who had 
upon his mind, as a school exercise, a certain passage from The 
Prophecy of Capys, to be done into longs and shorts, and who pro- 
pounded to his companion the following couplet, asking him how 
he would do it into Latin :— 


Raging beast and raging flood, 
Alike have spared their prey. 


Calverley appeared to take no notice, and continued for several 
minutes talking upon indifferent subjects; when all at once he 
stopped, and said, “ How would this do P”— 


Sospes uterque manet, talem quia loedere preedam 
Nec furor sequoreus nec yalet ira fers. 


It may be admitted that many a ripe and practised scholar has 
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spent hours in turning out less satisfactory work than this, the 
impromptu of a sixth-form boy. Calverley’s career at Oxford, though 
a failure for academic purposes, was distinguished by a series of 
tours de force, intellectual and physical, sufficient to have furnished 
forth a dozen ordinary reputations. He won the Balliol scholar- 
ship by a marvellous copy of Latin verses, written off with such 
rapidity as to be almost an improvisation. His exploits in the way 
of daring and impossible jumps were long talked of and pointed out, 
and their memory may perhaps still linger amongst the traditions of 
the place. Having, in common with the other students, to prepare 
a Latin theme, to be submitted on a given day at a vivd voce lecture, 
Calverley appeared in the lecture-room provided like the rest with 
a neat manuscript book, the pages of which were, however, entirely 
blank. He had trusted to luck, and hoped that he might escape 
being “ put on.” Luck failed him, and in due course the examiner 
called upon “Mr. Blayds.” Whereupon he stood up and, to the 
amazement of those who knew the real state of the case, proceeded 
without the least hesitation, and in calm, fluent tones, to read from 
his book the exercise which he had not written, and of which not a 
word had up to that moment been composed. During his second 
year of residence his connection with Balliol and with Oxford was 
brought to an abrupt termination. His biographer, while chronicling 
this fact, must at the same time not fail to insist that the offences 
against discipline for which he justly suffered were due to an 
exuberance of animal spirits rather than to any graver form of delin- 
quency. Into most of his escapades, however, there entered an 
element of humour, which, while it does not redeem them from 
censure, invests them with an interest in relation to his special cast 
of mind. Of the numerous stories current respecting his Oxford 
days, some of which went the round of the newspapers at the time 
of his death, it will be sufficient to notice one or two, the authen- 
ticity of which can be vouched for. 

The following incident is related rather on account of the punning 
verses to which it gave rise, than for its own intrinsic interest. The 
election to scholarships at Balliol took place upon St. Catharine’s 
day (November 25), and on the evening of the same day the newly- 
elected scholars received formal admission, in the college chapel, at 
the hands of the Master and fellows. When Calverley’s turn came 
to be presented to the Master, for the purpose of taking the customary 
oath upon admission to the privileges of a scholar, the fact that he 
had quite recently been indulging in a pipe forced itself upon the 
attention of Dr. Jenkyns, who had the strongest dislike to tobacco. 
On withdrawing from the chapel, the Master turned to the fellows 
who accompanied him, and said, “ Why, the young man is redolent of , 
the weed, even now!”’ It was no doubt this remark of the famous’ 
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old Master of Balliol which afterwards suggested to their unknown 
author the following lines, which, like the Sic vos non vobis of 
Virgil, received their first publication in the form of a mural inscrip- 
tion :— 


O freshman, running fast to seed, 

O scholar, redolent of weed, 

This motto in thy meerschaum put, 
The sharpest Blades will soonest cut. 


To which Calverley at once replied :— 


Your wit is tolerable, but 

The case you understand ill ; 

For though the Dons want Blayds to cut, 
They’ll never find a handle. 


He enhanced at Oxford the reputation he had brought with him 
from Harrow, of being one of the best writers of Latin verse of his 
time; the hexameters, with which he obtained the Chancellor’s prize 
in 1851,’ still remain one of the most beautiful of his many beautiful 
compositions. It is customary for these prize poems to be printed 
and published, with the author’s name and that of his college 
attached. When Calverley’s manuscript was sent to the press, it 
bore, in anticipation of his impending doom, the following signa- 
ture :— 


CAROLUS STUART BLAYDS, 
@ COLL. BALLIOL. 
prope ejectus. 


It was actually so printed, and it was only through the opportune 
interference of one of the college tutors that it was not so given to 
the world. When called upon for an explanation, Calverley is said 
to have declared that ‘‘ those tiresome printers would do anything.” 


III. 


Calverley quitted Oxford in the beginning of 1852, and in the 
following October was admitted as a freshman at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. It was here that the present writer first became 
acquainted with him. He was then at the zenith of his powers, 
mental and bodily. Short of stature, with a powerful head of the 
Greek type, covered thickly with crisp, curling masses of dark brown 
hair, and closely set upon a frame whose supple joints and well- 
built proportions betokened both speed and endurance—he presented 
a picture of health, strength, and activity. In disposition he was 
unselfish, and generous to a fault; without a trace of vanity or self- 


(1) Subject, Parthenonie ruina. 
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esteem; somewhat reserved amongst strangers, though bearing 
himself at all times with a charming simplicity and frankness of 
demeanour ; slow to form friendships, but most loyal and constant 
to them when formed; a faithful, affectionate, whole-hearted, 
thoroughly loveable human soul; with an intellect as keen, swift, 
and subtle as any that ever tenanted a human body. 

It is not at all easy, indeed it is hardly possible, to convey by 
description an adequate idea of the singular charm of his conversa- 
tion. It must always be understood that though he said many good 
things, he was by no means an inventor and utterer of bons mots. 
Instead of expending itself in a succession of flashes, his wit was, as 
it were, a luminous glow, pervading and informing his entire speech, 
investing the thing spoken of with a novel and peculiar interest, and 
not seldom placing it in a vivid light, at once wholly unexpected and 
wholly appropriate. There was also in him a great quickness both 
of sympathy and of apprehension, enabling him to seize upon your 
point of view with rapidity and precision ; and when to this is added 
a perfect honesty of intellect, free from any warpings of prejudice, 
egotism, or other pregnant source of self-mystification, the result is 
a set of conditions for rational intercourse of a rare and very special 
kind, the pervading feature of which is a wholesome atmosphere of 
security, an almost physical sense of comfort and bien-étre—like the 
feeling of warmth and good cheer—which those who have experi- 
enced it will acknowledge to be as attractive as it is uncommon. 

Cambridge discipline is, or is said to be, of a more liberal and less 
coercive character than that which obtains at the sister University, 
and Calverley, who moreover had gathered wisdom from experience, 
fell readily enough into the ways of conformity and obedience to 
rules. Though not, perhaps, exactly a favourite with the older and 
severer type of Don, who never quite knew how to take him, he was 
cordially appreciated by the authorities of his own college, themselves 
mostly men of a younger generation than the academic petrifactions 
of an earlier school. At no time indeed, during the whole of his 
Cambridge course, did Calverley evince the slightest inclination to 
embroil himself with the ruling powers; and it is altogether a mis- 
take to suppose that, careless as he may have been of conven- 
tionalities, he had in his nature anything of the real Bohemian. 
Nor was he, either then or at any other period, a mere unprofit- 
able idler; and if not what is usually termed a reading man—that, 
namely, and nothing else—he was emphatically a man of reading ; a 
genuine lover of literature, and with a considerable knowledge of 
books. 

Composition in Latin and Greek was his favourite intellectual 
exercise, or, it might rather be said recreation; the famous Carmen 
Seculare, the translation of Milton’s Lycidas into Latin hexameters, 
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a beautiful version (unpublished) of “John Anderson” in Greek 
Anacreontics, and several other of his most successful efforts, dating 
from this period. At this time, too, he was developing that incom- 
parable vein of humour, that inimitable compound of serious irony 
and pure fun, blended with subtle and delicate banter, by which 
afterwards, in Verses and Translations, and still more decisively in 
Fly-leaves, he “took the town by storm,” and affected the reading 
world with the enjoyment of anew sensation. The Byronian stanzas 
in which he celebrates the praises and the works of Allsopp and of 
Bass were in manuscript before he had taken his degree; and it is 
curiously characteristic of his many-sided genius to note that at the 
very time when, with keen appreciative insight, he was penetrating 
the secret of Milton’s majestic verse, and was reproducing those 
mournful, tender, or triumphant strains, in diction not less stately, 
and in numbers not less harmonious than the master’s own—he 
could also let his sportive fancy play in airy raillery around the 
same pathetic theme, depicting, in a few telling strokes of mirthful 
mockery,—— 


How Lycidas was dead, and how concerned 

The Nymphs were when they saw his lifeless clay, 
And how rock told to rock the dreadful story 
That poor young Lycidas was gone to glory. 


Amongst his humorous compositions of this date, the Pickwick 
Examination Paper has obtained a notoriety which entitles it toa 
passing mention. Probably no one amongst the Oambridge men 
of that day (excepting, perhaps, the late James Lempriere Ham- 
mond) equalled Calverley in close and comprehensive familiarity 
with the writings of Dickens. The notion (conceived at first asa 
pure joke) of making a great living author the subject of a com- 
petitive examination, would suggest itself naturally enough to one 
who had all his life been winning prizes for proficiency in the 
lore of ancient bards and sages, some of whom, perchance, held a 
far lower place in his affections than did the creator of the immortal 
Weller. The ingenious syllabus of questions which has attracted so 
much attention, is not, however, interesting only as a measure of 
Calverley’s curiously minute acquaintance with the -masterpiece of 
Dickens ; it deserves also to be noticed on account of the winners 
of the two prizes which were offered to the successful candidates. 
The first prize in the competition, which was open to all members 
of Christ’s College, was taken by Mr. Walter Besant, the second by 
Mr. (now Professor) Skeat. 

Calverley’s appetite for humour, and his faculty of extracting it 
even from the most unpromising material, are oddly illustrated by 
the following “‘ Notes,”’ taken after he became a fellow of his college, 
and accidentally preserved amongst his papers :— 
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Notes taken at College Meetings. 
At Meeting, February 28th, 114—2. 


Remarked by the Master.—That no people give you so much trouble, if you 
try to extract money from them, as solicitors. 

By the Jun. Dean.—Except, perhaps, parsons. 

By the Senior Dean.—The latter possibly because they have not got the 
money. 

By Mr. A.—That a ton weight is a great deal of books. 

By Mr. B.—That it is just one o’clock. 

By Mr. C.—That that is likely, and that in an hour it will be just two. 


This record of the proceedings of a learned deliberative body is 
worthy of a place beside Mr. Punch’s Essence of Parliament. 

No account of Calverley’s undergraduate life at Cambridge would 
be complete without some allusion to his musical talents. He hada 
remarkable ear, and possessed a voice of great purity and sweetness. 
The musical gatherings which from time to time took place in his 
rooms, are amongst the pleasantest of the many pleasant memories 
which cluster round those cheerful and hospitable quarters. When 
in the mood, he would take his seat at the piano and rattle off a series 
of extravaganzas, made up for the nonce out of the popular airs and 
operas of the day, interspersed not unfrequently with songs of his 
own composing; he also possessed the rare accomplishment of being 
able to whistle a perfect accompaniment to the instrument. 

A General Election which took place during Calverley’s residence, 
and was the occasion of a memorable outbreak amongst the younger 
members of the University, deserves mention, although he himself 
took no active part in it, on account of a stirring episode, of which 
his college became the scene, and which has never, so far as the 
present writer is aware, been chronicled in prose or verse. It would 
require the pen of a Thackeray and the pencil of a Leech—p/lena 
leporis Hirudo—to do justice to it, and it happened on this wise. 

The contest for the representation of the University was keenly 
watched and debated in undergraduate circles, by reason chiefly of 
the extraordinary popularity enjoyed by the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
(now Mr. Justice) Denman. So great was the excitement, and so 
noisy were the demonstrations with which, in those days of open 
voting, the supporters of either party were greeted from the throng- 
ing galleries, that the Vice Chancellor (Dr. Whewell) deemed it 
prudent to order the exclusion of all undergraduates from the Senate 
House during the hours of polling. This invasion of their ancient 
privileges was indignantly and violently resented by the youthful 
champions of Liberalism. A bonfire was made of the hustings in 
front of the schools. The intrepid and despotic Vice Chancellor was 
himself threatened, and had to be escorted to his residence in 
Trinity by a strong bodyguard composed of Masters of Arts. On 
the morning following these events a decree was issued, directing 
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that in every college the gates should be closed at an early hour, 
all persons in statu pupillari being required to keep themselves within. 
The effect of this sweeping and somewhat ill-advised measure was, 
that when the appointed hour arrived almost the entire under- 
graduate population was found to be in the streets. Forming them- 
selves into a compact body, four or five abreast, they marched from 
college to college, demanding that the gates should be thrown open. 
In not a few instances the demand, through the undisguised sympathy 
of the garrison with the cause of the besiegers, was at once complied 
with. Service was proceeding within the college chapel when the wave 
of rebellion reached the massive oaken gates of Christ’s, and thun- 
dered for admission. The sudden appearance of the college porter, 
pale and trembling, apprised the congregation, consisting of the 
fellows and a few scholars, of what was taking place. The Master 
stopped the service, and, putting himself at the head of his forces, 
marched in an imposing procession of some ten or twelve surpliced 
figures to the scene of action. Arrived at the inner side of the 
barred and bolted gate, the Master, having obtained a brief silence, 
proceeded to remonstrate with the insurgents, desiring, in tones of 
authority, to be informed whether they knew “who he was!” This 
display of vigour elicited a storm of uncomplimentary replies, for, to 
speak truth, the late Dr. Cartmell, though in every way a most 
admirable Master of his college, was not so generally popular in the 
University as he no doubt deserved to be. Meanwhile an unexpected 
diversion was being effected by the enemy. Flanking one side of 
the college buildings was Christ’s Lane, a private road belonging to 
the Society, into which is a side door opening from the college 
kitchens. Once in the year this road is closed to the public by 
means of a strong oaken bar, which at other times is hinged back 
and padlocked to a post. Whilst the main body were parleying at 
the gates, a strong force, guided by members of the college, hastened 
round to the lane, unshipped the bar, and employed it as a battering- 
ram against the kitchen door. News of this second attack was 
speedily conveyed to the Master. Taken thus in the rear, Dr. Cart- 
mell wheeled gallantly round, passed rapidly across the quadrangle, 
and, traversing the kitchens between grinning rows of scouts and 
cooks, arrived at the precise moment when, its panels battered in, 
the door flew violently open, the victorious mob rushed by, bearing 
back Master, fellows, scholars, and cooks in one undistinguishable 
mass, swept irresistibly through the court, and, overwhelming the 
bewildered porter, opened the gates, and vanished from the citadel 
almost before its discomifited defenders had time to realise what had 
happened. This incident brought hostilities to a close. Owing 
chiefly to the good sense and forbearance of the several college 
authorities, the ebullition everywhere subsided as quickly as it had 
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arisen; the door in Christ’s Lane was rebuilt more strongly, and 
the University resumed the even tenor of its way. 

Of these great events Calverley, as has already been said, was a 
spectator only ; a sufficient proof, if proof were needed, that the 
freaks of insubordination of the Oxford days indicated a purely 
transitory and evanescent aspect of his character. Meanwhile his 
list of University honours was not unworthy of his reputation and 
abilities. He gained the Craven Scholarship, which is the blue 
ribbon of undergraduate distinctions, in his second year; the Camden 
medal for Latin hexameters fell to him twice, the Greek Ode 
(Browne’s medals) once, and he also took the Members’ Prize for 
Latin prose. He finally came out second in the first class of the 
Classical Tripos of 1856, and within two years afterwards was elected 
fellow of his college. He continued for a year or two after this to 
reside at Cambridge, taking private pupils and sharing in the work 
of the college; and in 1862 he made his first appearance in public 
with Verses and Translations. Three years afterwards he was ad- 
mitted to the bar as a member of the Inner Temple, and joined 
the Northern Circuit; having in the meantime vacated his fellow- 
ship by his marriage with his first cousin, Miss Calverley, of Oulton, 
in Yorkshire. He now took up his abode permanently in London, 
and applied himself to the work of his profession, attending circuit 
regularly until his active career was interrupted by an accident 
which, though little was thought of it at the time, was destined to 
have far-reaching consequences. 

Of this period of Calverley’s life the writer of these pages, being 
then and for some years afterwards resident abroad, can give no 
account drawn from personal recollections. There is reason to 
believe that, brief as was the duration of his active connection with 
the bar, it was long enough to create an impression highly 
favourable to his prospects of future distinction ; it may certainly 
also be expected that one possessed of such marked originality of 
mind would leave behind him recollections worthy of being recalled 
and recorded; and I venture here to express a hope that the kind- 
ness of those with whom he at this time chiefly associated, will put 
within my reach any materials that may exist for the purpose of 
elucidating this chapter of his history. 

The accident of which mention has just been made occurred in 
the winter of 1866—7, about a year and a half after his call to the 
bar. Calverley was skating at Oulton Hall, near Leeds (the resi- 
dence of his father-in-law), when he tripped and was pitched heavily 
on his head, inflicting a severe blow over the right eye. Although 
the injury was sufficiently. serious to need surgical treatment, no 
other attention was paid to it, and no permanent mischief was per- 
ceived or anticipated. When, however, he was induced, by symp- 
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toms which some time afterwards supervened to consult an eminent 
London physician, he was declared to have sustained a concussion of 
the brain, the effects of which, though they might have been allevi- 
ated, and possibly altogether counteracted, by a short period of 
absolute rest taken at the time of the accident, were then such as to 
render it necessary for him to forego the strain of body and mind 
inseparable from the work of his profession. 

From this time it may be said that for all the active business of 
life Calverley was practically laid upon the shelf. He had indeed 
still before him some years of tranquil happiness and enjoyment, in 
the society of wife, children, and friends; nor was he debarred from 
the pursuit of his favourite studies ; still he chafed under the restric- 
tion from active work laid upon him by his physical condition, and, 
as has already been hinted, he was without the all-mastering strength 
of will through which a sterner or a more ambitious nature, if gifted 
with equal intellectual endowments, might have found in a forced 
period of leisure and retirement the path to solid and enduring fame. 
Thus it has happened that although the work which he has left 
behind him is indeed exquisite of its kind, it is, as to much of it, 
unpurposed and fragmentary ; reaching nowhere to the full height 
of his genius, and leaving almost wholly unevidenced his deeper 
qualities of mind and heart. 


IV. 


This is not the place in which to enter upon any lengthened 
examination of Calverley’s published works (though a few of them 
may be glanced at), nor has the present writer any pretensions to 
determine the position which he will henceforth occupy in literature. 
Satisfied as those who knew him may be that the full depth and 
extent of his powers are very imperfectly manifested in his writings, 
it is nevertheless by these that he will be chiefly judged ; and this at 
least is certain, that the world will never form an estimate of his 
merits more lowly than was his own, who was at all times as little 
prone to see any excellence in himself, as he was prompt and eager 
upon all occasions to recognise it in others. 

Assuming that all competent judges are agreed as to the superla- 
tive goodness of his classical compositions and translations, I will 
only observe in this place, that in all such work his professed aim 
and object were faithfully to represent, not the sense merely of his 
author, but also the form and expression. It is not sufficient, in his 
view, that the thoughts and ideas of the original should be reproduced, 
in language of itself however appropriate and idiomatic, by the copy ; 
this is indeed indispensable, but this is not enough; there must, in 
addition to a wholly faithful sense-rendering, be also to some extent 
a word-rendering, and even if possible a form-rendering. Wherever 
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this path is ventured upon by an unskilful or incompetent workman, 
it is apt to lead him, down a perilous incline of merely verbal resem- 
blance, into a bathos of doggerel and sheer nonsense ; just as, on the 
other hand, a given version may correctly enough represent the bare 
meaning of the original, and yet be in itself a mere tasteless para- 
phrase, of the Tate and Brady order of merit. There is also this 
danger—of which I am reminded by a friend and former pupil of 
Calverley’s, himself an acute scholar and an admirable translator— 
that in working upon the method indicated above, the ingenuity of 
the operator may be made too apparent, and the work show too 
plainly the mark of the tool. Still, I think, one sees that Calverley’s 
method is in itself the right one; it certainly increases, almost 
indefinitely, the translator’s difficulties; and proportionately en- 
hances the merit of success. 

Calverley’s own measure of success in translating upon his own 
method, is, I venture to think, almost if not quite unrivalled, and 
constitutes the distinctive mark of his performances in this depart- 
ment. The better to illustrate my meaning, I will cite two short 
specimens of his translation, one from Latin into English, and one 
from English into Latin. A very few lines will suffice, and our 
first example shall be the following stanza from an ode of Horace :— 

Audivere, Lyce, di mea vota, di 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis anus, et tamen 


Vis formosa videri, 
Ludisque et bibis impudens; ce. 


which Calverley thus translates :— 


Lyce, the gods have listened to my prayer: 
The gods have listened, Lyce. Thou art grey, 
And still wouldst thou seem fair ; 
Still unshamed drink, and play, &c. 
Upon this translation it is to be observed, in the first place, that it is 
pitched in the precise key of the original—neither higher, nor lower, 
nor other; and that besides adhering closely to the meaning of the 
Latin, it also indicates with fidelity the swing and rhythm, not merely 
of the particular metre, but of the particular passage ; reproducing 
with wonderful exactness a certain effect of intensity and compressed 
denunciatory force—partly the result of a skilful arrangement of 
words—which is not more apparent in Horace’s Latin than in Cal- 
verley’s English. There is indeed in the latter nothing at all of the 
endeavour (ambitiously aimed at by some translators), conjecturally 
to represent the manner or the phrase in which Horace, had he been 
an Englishman writing in English, might have been expected to 
satirize the modern Lyce ; but it is a conscientious and supremely 
intelligent attempt to recast in English both the sense and the form 
of Horace’s Latin words. 
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For our other example, we will select a single couplet from the 
Lycidas :— 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 


There are before the world more than one Latin version of these 


lines, by scholars of acknowledged reputation ; that of Calverley is 
as follows :— 


Uno namque jugo duo nutribamur, eosdem 
Pavit uterque greges ad fontem et rivulum et umbram. 


Without claiming for the latter any special superiority upon the 
ground of its perfect fidelity to the meaning, I would venture to 
assert that no other version that can be quoted approaches it in the 
exquisite precision with which it follows the cadence and movement 
of Milton’s stately measures. : 

The truth is that for work of this kind Calverley was magnificently 
equipped, both by nature and (so to speak) by art. He was saturated 
with Virgil before he had left school; he had a most retentive 
memory, an inexhaustible command of language, and a faultless ear ; 
and owning kinship, as he did, with all forms of genius, his imagina- 
tion readily took fire at its touch, and burned with a corresponding 
flame. 

The qualifications needed in a translator who should follow the 
high and uncompromising standard of excellence by which Calverley 
worked, would seem, at first sight, to be somewhat inconsistent with 
those of a successful parodist, who may be regarded as a kind of 
pseudo-translator, in so far as what he aims at is a deliberately 
partial and one-sided representation of his original ; and if, as com- 
mon consent appears already to have decided, Calverley is to be 
reckoned the first of English parodists, the reason spontaneously 
suggested by the view taken of him in this notice would be, that his 
natural powers were greater than those of any other modern writer 
who has cultivated this peculiar talent. And accordingly we find, I 
think, that the element which chiefly distinguishes his work of this 
class is the element of mastery and strength. Lovers, and a Reflection, 
inimitable and unutterable nonsense though it be, is an extremely 
powerful piece of writing; while of The Cock and the Bull I venture 
to say that it will stand for all time a monument of vigorous, 
effective, and most justifiable satire. 

The first named of these two celebrated burlesques is, indeed, 
little else beside purefun. It is too absurd to be satire, too ridiculous 
even to be ridicule. If it is to be taken in the light of an admoni- 
tion, it is truly a loving correction, so empty of censure, and so 
replete with kindly mirth, that the accomplished authoress herself, 
who is its object, may (and indeed does) enjoy it and laugh at it as 
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heartily as all the rest of the world. What moved Calverley to the 
perpetration of it I do not know, but it was probably written with- 
out much premeditation. He has been reading (we may conjecture) 
a well-known and deservedly popular volume of poems; his sense of 
humour is tickled by certain seeming incoherencies of thought and 
expression, observable in the first poem of the series, called “ Divided ;” 
he “ spots ” here and there, with the eye of experience, sharpened by 
long practice on his own account, a too palpable sacrifice of sense to 
the exigencies of sound; and while he is musing upon these things a 
gentle affatus steals upon him, and the thing is done; he thought- 
fully takes up his pen, and in a moment— 


In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter, 


and all the rest of the inspired nonsense, is rattled off without an 
outward symptom of emotion stronger than a pensive chuckle. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the cordial intercourse 
already subsisting between poetess and poet was in no way disturbed 
by the appearance of Lovers, and a Reflection ; and that, to the last, 
the brilliant scholar and man of letters possessed a valued and appre- 
ciative friend in this variously gifted lady, with the creations of 
whose graceful and womanly fancy such liberties had been taken by 
his audacious muse. 

Of Calverley’s parodies of Browning, and the so-called mystical 
school, a somewhat different account must, I think, be given. He 
here strikes in earnest, and with a purpose. The present writer, who 
is himself a humble and sincere, though often a sorely puzzled, 
admirer of Browning, feeling at the first a little scandalised by the 
uncompromising directness of Calverley’s attack upon The Ring and 
the Book, once ventured to suggest remonstrance, and, with a view of 
convincing him of the error of his way, repeated to him those noble 
lines, beginning—‘‘O lyric Love, half angel and half bird ”—which 
. form the conclusion to the opening chapter of the story. Calverley 

said little, but his face flushed, and his eye lit up, and it was easy to 
see that no want of appreciation of the strength and beauty of 
Browning’s verse had prompted his assault upon those mannerisms 
and obscurities of style, which he looked upon as a grave literary 
offence. His own clearness and, so to speak, point-blank directness 
of mental vision, rendered him especially impatient of all the crooked 
and nebulous antics and vagaries of thought or speech in which 
writers of the modern transcendental school are pleased to indulge ; 
and his parodies of this class must be regarded as a genuine and out- 
spoken expression of resentment that so much genius should seem to 
take so much pains to be unintelligible. I am aware that to speak 
of this school of writers otherwise than in terms of respectful pane- 
gyric will savour of profanity in the eyes of those amongst their 
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admirers who are not so much critics as votaries. To such it may 
not be amiss to suggest, that in matters of literary taste, as well as 
in graver matters, securus judicat terrarum orbis; and that if the 
common sense of mankind had not long ago delivered judgment upon 
the affectations and extravagances of style against which Calverley’s 
satire is directed, the word mannerism would either not have been 
invented, or would have acquired a different connotation. 


Vs 


The question has often been asked, whether Calverley has left 
behind him any posthumous writings which may hereafter be given 
to the world. To this the reply must be in the negative. A few 
humorous poems scattered about in various magazines may properly 
be collected and included in future editions of his works; to which 
may be added some beautiful versions in English of sacred Latin 
poems, executed by him at the request of the editors, for The 
Hymnary, and published in that collection of church music; but of 
original unpublished matter there is little or nothing beyond a few 
isolated fragments. From amongst these latter I will make no 
apology for presenting to the readers of this paper the following 
sonnet, in which the lines seem to flow with a quiet strength very 
characteristic of Calverley’s more serious moods :— 


When o’er the world night spreads her mantle dun, 
In dreams, my love, I see those stars thine eyes 
Lighting the dark ; but when the royal sun 
Looks o’er the pines and fires the orient skies, 
I bask no longer in thy beauty’s ray, 
And lo! my world is bankrupt of delight : 
Murk night seemed lately fair-complexioned day : 
Hope-bringing day seems now most doleful night. 
End, weary day, that art no day to me! 
Return, fair night, to me the best of days! 
But oh, my rose, whom in my dreams I see, 
Enkindle with like bliss my waking gaze! 
Replete with thee, e’en hideous night grows fair, 
Then what would sweet morn be, if thou wert there ! 


As the reader already knows, Calverley has been taken from us in 
the very prime of his manhood. At what period were sown the 
seeds of that cruel and treacherous malady * which ultimately caused 
his death, can now only be matter of conjecture; all that can be 
stated with certainty is, that long before the end came—how long it 
is impossible to say—he had been suffering from its unknown and 
unsuspected presence. 

For some years his health had been gradually declining ; and 
though his mental powers remained almost to the last intrinsically 


(1) He died of Bright’s disease. 
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bright and clear, and the charm of his society never ceased 
to delight the few who had opportunities of enjoying it— such 
opportunities grew year by year rarer and rarer, giving place to 
intervals of physical uneasiness and mental depression, which slowly 
led to his more and more complete withdrawal from work and from 
the world. When at length the hopeless and incurable character of 
his disorder became fully apparent, his affectionate nature busied 
itself almost exclusively with thoughts of those whom he was leaving 
behind. A few short days before his death, in a conversation with 
the writer about the future of his boys, his mind suddenly recurring 
to those fields of classic lore from which it was never long absent, 
he exclaimed, in tones rendered more pathetic by an increasing 
difficulty of utterance,— 


& mai, yévoro marpos evtuxéorepos ! | 


In their name we may accept, and reverently repeat the aspira- 
tion embodied in this line, but we may surely also complete the 
prayer, by adding, ta & aAN ‘opotos! 

To pass through life, if so it may be, untouched by the shadow of 
that melancholy destiny, which clouded his days and brought his years 
to an end, asa tale that is told; not hoping, for that may hardly be, 
to rival him in powers of mind and intellect; but in other respects 
—in manliness and native worth, in truthfulness, uprightness, and 
simplicity of character—to be even such as he was! 

He died on Sunday, the 17th of February, and was buried in the 
cemetery at Folkestone, by the side of his infant daughter, laid there 
sixteen years before. He had always liked the place, with its breezy 
heights, and sunny slopes, and exhilarating air ; and on the morning 
of the Saturday following his death, we took him there. And there 
we left him. 

And in our ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 


That ever looked with human eyes. 
Tennyson : In Memoriam. 


Wa rer J. SENDALL. 


(1) Sophocks, Ajax, }. 550. 
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THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. 


Tue Conservative party has of late been subjected to a somewhat 
unreasonable number of stabs in the dark. As a rule, the object of 
such attacks is purely personal, their influence is temporary, and the 
subject matter is soon forgotten. No writer is afraid to place his 
name on record when a public end is to be served. But there are 
some, outside the ranks of scribblers in the daily Press, who from 
sheer vanity delight to put into the mouth of a great community 
opinions which emanating from the few busybodies they represent 
would appear trivial and absurd. This is the position taken up in 
the last number of this Review by “A Manchester Conservative.” 
He comes forward as a representative of the so-called “Tory Demo- 
cracy ” to lecture a class, to which he professedly belongs, on a creed 
the elementary principles of which he has apparently yet to master. 
He proudly lifts his skirts, lest they should trail in the mire of 
antiquated Conservatism, but lifts them sufficiently high to disclose 
the cloven hoof of Radicalism beneath. The thinnest layer of pro- 
fessed regard for popular opinion alone intervenes to prevent the 
indecent exposure of his evident conviction that power and place are 
the one end of Conservatism. All principle is to be set aside; all 
traditions are to be nullified. Conservatives are to unite in the one 
grand aim of “playing a game” to outwit the Radicals. If any- 
thing could emphasise the rapid collapse of “ Tory Democracy ” it is 
that a man, hailing from such a city, and actuated by such motives, 
should have been its earliest exponent. 

The public has lately been edified by a dispute between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill, from which Liberal critics 
have hastened to predict an incurable split in the Tory party. “A 
Manchester Conservative ” has dashed at so favourable an oppor- 
tunity for throwing his invaluable weight on the side of the rising 
sun. With genuine Pickwickian fervour he gauges the two crowds 
and shouts with the loudest. He hastens to assist the party, for 
whose success he professes so much anxiety, to wash its dirty linen 
in public. But for his own purposes, and with his expressed prin- 
ciples, he should have been careful, before declaring himself, to make 
out which side was going to win. When he wrote, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, at the head of an association which may become powerful, 
and which gave him a special political status, was endeavouring to 
take out of the hands of his leaders some of the functions they had 
hitherto exercised in the organization of the party. But a brief 
month has changed all this. Lord Randolph Churchill has petulantly 
resigned his post, but having expressed his desire to co-operate with 
his leaders, has been reinstated by a unanimous vote. Whatever the 
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reconciliation be worth it is clear that Lord Randolph has no time at 
present to pursue the conflict. The exigencies of the Committee on 
the Reform Bill claim his whole attention. It is infinitely more 
important to him to explain to the House of Commons his points of 
disagreement with Sir Stafford Northcote or Mr. Balfour, or with 
his own previous convictions, than to pursue in earnest the dull task 
of the Central Office administration. Meanwhile, the ‘“‘ Manchester 
Conservative” and his friends are left high and dry. They 
thought the “ bureaucratic control” of the Conservative leaders was 
to be replaced by the influence of a few meddlesome nobodies from 
the large towns. Lord Randolph was to be their leader; “ me and 
my mates” were to be his council. With a subservient peerage, 
elastic principles, and a mongrel policy, they saw no reason why the 
Radicals should not be dished, and a certain number of nominal Tories 
entrusted with £5,000 a year to do Mr. Chamberlain’s business. 

It is unfortunate that these beneficent intentions should be baulked ; 
still more so that Lord Randolph Churchill should himself be the 
means of frustrating them. In all cases it is the tendency of the 
defeated party to rush into print, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
though an exception to most rules, meets his fellow-creatures in this 
respect on acommon ground. By publishing his differences with 
Lord Salisbury, he made their relative position very clear. The 
question between them was, not as to who should formulate the 
principles, but as to who should direct the tactics of the Conservative 
party. Lord Randolph, desiring to make the cause more popular, 
proposed, as a first step, to put more power into the hands of the 
Council over which he presided ; but which, as circumstances subse- 
quently showed, he could not control in the desired direction. He 
had momentarily mistaken his mission. 

There is an undoubted desire for a change of tactics by Conserva- 
tives throughout the country. But it is not in the direction of 
opposition to Lord Salisbury, or of censure on Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Still less does it demand the diversion to irresponsible hands of the 
administration of party funds, hitherto committed to the Parliamen- 
tary leaders of the party. What Conservatives want is to see a more 
vigorous and particular assertion of Conservative principle on public 
platforms; they want to hear the opinions of the London clubs 
brought into harmony with the great county centres by speeches, 
lectures, and public meetings; they ask for a decided statement of 
the policy which they are to set up in opposition to the haphazard 
flounderings of the ministry. And it is because they see in Lord 
Randolph Churchill the capacity to lead such a movement that they 
support him ; desiring to adapt to these ends that recklessness of 
consequences which signalises him as the most brilliant political 
gladiator of the day. 

In brief there is a demand for a further development of the policy 

3D2 
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by which the now defunct Fourth Party obtained consideration so 
disproportionate to their numerical strength. They adopted as their 
main principle of action, the notion that “the duty of an Opposition 
was to oppose the Government.” In the entire demoralisation of 
the Conservative party in 1880, there was ample scope for their 
mission; they were practically the only force in the House of 
Commons which for two sessions intervened to break the Midlothian 
spell, But they differed from the main body of the Conservative 
party, not in their principles, but in the vigour of their action. 
When in 1882 the Fourth Party proposed to consolidate its position 
by initiating legislation, its members could not even agree upon the 
preamble of a Bill, and the redoubtable organization broke up. What 
is now required of Lord Randolph Churchill by Conservatives is, 
that he should head a party in the country capable of restraining 
the ministerial influence as effectually as he did in the House of 
Commons. In his efforts to do this he will have the sympathy of 
all genuine Tories. But in the fulfilment of this there is no reason 
why he should become the mouthpiece of quacks and empirics who 
are airing a crude and novel Toryism in the provincial press. 

It is perhaps natural for pseudo-Tories to welcome the leader of 
the “‘ party of action” as the apostle of a new creed. Certain adven- 
turers who have been put forward for large boroughs have lately 
proclaimed themselves as belonging to the new school. They propose 
to pass the Tory party through a “ refining fire,” in order that a new 
democratic body may emerge. Their organization is not to be 
overburdened with principle; on the contrary, it will make use of 
Tory sentiment to develop popular ideas. They will not allow 
Radicals the monopoly of reform in any direction; they will wait 
their chance and outbid them. The Franchise, Ireland, and Foreign 
Policy will all be open questions to be treated according to the 
combinations which might be formed on them. This is the ‘“ Tory 
Democracy ” which Lord Randolph Churchill is asked to lead. In 
some respects he has already gone into training for the post. His 
attacks on the Whig landlords of London, his appeals for the 
restitution ‘of an exiled Arabi,” and his rapid conversion on the 
extension of the Franchise to Ireland, savour enough of the political 
merry-andrew to satisfy the requirements of the post. Moreover, 
among the qualities which unfit him for ordinary political preferment 
are some which are absolutely priceless to a party whose first prin- 
ciple it is to be unprincipled. Lord Randolph might cultivate self- 
control, seriousness, the avoidance of exaggeration, the wholesome 
dread of extravagance. The question is, what would be left of him 
if he were to prune himself down in this way? He cannot lead a 
Conservative party unless he does, but would he be anything at all 
if he did? This is doubtless the point of view on which “Tory 
Democrats” base their chance of securing him. 
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The means by which “ A Manchester Conservative ” proposes to 
accomplish this will have shown Lord Randolph the blunders which 
he may expect from the army which has elected him general. “A 
Manchester Conservative” seizes the moment when Lord Randolph 
is at loggerheads with Lord Salisbury or the “ Tory Democracy” to 
lead the onslaught against the House of Peers. The sheep’s-clothing 
of Tory sentiment is momentarily forgotten. Under the pretext of 
tendering advice, this sapient tribune of the people airs an irrational 
and inconsistent spite against the aristocracy atlarge. He assails the 
House of Lords for representing “caste privilege,” and yet reviles 
those members of it who are serving their country at home.and 
abroad. He argues that the Peers by their want of concern for the 
masses are driving them into the Liberal camp, and shows in sup- 
port of this that the Liberal Government is half manned from the 
Peerage. He pursues the remotest.connection of any offices of State 
with the Peerage with a pertinacity worthy of the lady in Nicholas 
Nickleby who had “ danced with the Baronet’s nephew.” He gravely 
dilates upon the appointment to the governorship of Victoria of “ the 
husband of Lord Clarendon’s niece;” he attributes Sir William 
Harcourt’s success to the fact that the head of his race was a long- 
since defunct Lord Vernon, and presumes that Sir Evelyn Baring 
should have been excluded from diplomatic preferment, because he 
happens to be the cousin of Lord Northbrook. As the climax of 
Manchester logic he cites in support of “the disproportion in high 
official posts between the representatives of the House of Lords and 
the people at large” all those who, like Lord Selborne, have been 
added to the peerage, from among the people, for their eminent 
public services. If in all this the identity of this ‘‘ Tory Democrat” 
with the most despicable form of Radical were not sufficiently estab- 
lished, he here stands revealed, for it is characteristic of those who 
thunder against the House of Lords on platforms and in print to 
have a well-thumbed Debrett at home. Indeed, the motive of public 
economy, so freely urged by the Radical when out of office, is want- 
ing, for he objects not to the existence of superfluous posts, but to 
the class of men who fill them. Mr. Labouchere would like to save 
the country £10,000 a year by abolishing ornamental posts. A Man- 
chester Conservative’s conception of the public advantage is different. 
His scruples as to household appointments being given by a Liberal 
minister to the Duke of Westminster and Lord Cork would be satis- 
fied if Mr. Chamberlain were Master of the Horse and Mr. Schnad- 
horst Master of the Buckhounds. 

After this convincing survey of the undue prominence given to 
Peers socially and politically, we are treated to a few reasons why 
the Upper House should subordinate its views on Reform to those of 
the Commons. It seems that Peers, as a body, “ have been born into 
an atmosphere of administrative responsibility, and have enjoyed all 
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the advantages in the way of official education denied to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It would be wonderful if they did not 
make good administrators.’ But the complaint is, not that these 
Peers are outvoted by the residuum, but that the whole work of the 
House falls into their hands. They are denounced as a close cor- 
poration, ready to exclude any young noblemen who desire to render 
themselves useful, from any participation in public business. In a 
subsequent paragraph, ‘‘ A Manchester Conservative” exposes his 
ignorance by expatiating on the difficulty experienced by “the 
managers of the Government to find Peers who can perform the only 
serious and most irksome duties of their body, namely, that of sitting 
on committees of private Bills.” It is difficult to argue with allega- 
tions so puerile and contradictory. It is notorious that Lord Gran- 
ville never lets an opportunity slip of bringing forward a young 
man ; and that Lord Salisbury, like Lord Beaconsfield, has taken every 
possible step in the same direction. In fact, the reproach hitherto 
brought against the managers in the Lords is of their undue haste to 
attach a young Peer to their party by giving him preferment; and 
the Carlton has often been pictured as a sink of depravity in this 
particular. Naturally, all Peers are not geniuses; but we have yet 
to be persuaded that a titled mediocrity who holds his tongue is less 
valuable as a legislator than an untitled one who talks nonsense and 
impedes business. Doubtless the imputations on the Private Bill 
management of the House of Lords are dictated by some private 
grievance. For while “the managers of the Government” have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, Lord Redesdale finds not 
the slightest difficulty in filling up the necessary committees, and in 
the present year actually took nearly one hundred Bills, including 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, off the shoulders of the Commons. 
Add to this that the Lords’ committees sit at eleven, instead of at 
twelve, as in the Commons, to the great convenience and economy 
of suitors and witnesses; and this wholly unmerited snarl against 
the business qualities of the Peers appears increasingly ill-timed. If 
“A Manchester Conservative ” were a degree less spiteful and pro- 
portionately more earnest; if he had given more time to the study 
of Parliamentary doings and less to the pages of Debrett, he might 
have avoided landing himself and his friends in: the position of 
drawing absurd conclusions from incorrect facts. 

From these criticisms of aristocratic influence we arrive at the 
genuine Manchester objection to any interference by the Lords with 
the Reform Bill. It appears that they do not represent the people ; 
they merely represent themselves. In proof of this we are asked to 
compare the incomes of the Peers with the whole assessment of the 
nation. Whyshould five hundred Peers with £20,000 annually apiece 
reject Bills passed by six hundred and forty commoners representing 
£800,000 apiece? This is the real bone of contention, and the true 
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measure of the indictment against the House of Lords It is not that 
a check on the Commons by a body of rich men with brains and 
political training is objectionable, but that their existence leaves no 
scope for the elevation of richer men without these qualifications. 
If Mr. Vanderbilt, who is worth £40,000,000, and the other 
half-dozen American millionaires who jointly represent some 
£200,000,000 of capital, could be pressed into the service, doubtless 
a House of Lords might be run up to suit the views of those with 
whom the auri sacra fames is the sure test of virtue. But it is here 
worth recalling to mind the fact, of which “A Manchester Con- 
servative ’’ appears unaware, that the whole revenues of the country 
are administered by the House of Commons and not by the House 
of Lords. Nota farthing of expenditure can be incurred in con- 
sequence of any vote of the Peers without the consent of the Com- 
mons. Last year the Lords resolved that the Militia should be 
recruited up to its full strength; the difficulty was only one 
of money; but the matter remains in abeyance because the 
Commons have not furnished the supplies. A more recent 
event has emphasized the absurd position of the two Houses in this 
respect. A return ordered by the House of Lords, if it involves 
expense, must go to the House- of Commons for approval. In 
February last, Lord Limerick desired to know what was the status 
of the Irish peasantry whom it was proposed to enfranchise. It is 
needless to say that Lord Carlingford opposed the introduction of 
any light on the proposed “ leap in the dark.” The return was to cost 
£500, and the economical Radicals below hotly demurred to such an 
expenditure. But what were the facts which this return disclosed 
when published in the month of May? We commend them to “A 
Manchester Conservative,” who evidently knows ‘“‘ Bateman’s Landed 
Gentry ” by heart and gloats over large incomes. The distribution 
of votes and property in Ireland is to be as follows :—Out of an electo- 
rate of seven hundred thousand, no less than four hundred and sixty 
thousand will inhabit houses of the annual value of £1 and under, or 
a little less than 43d. a week. The controlling power in the return 
of one hundred members will therefore in every constituency be in 
the hands of paupers, the recipients of public charity in every bad 
year. The determining influence on every division in the House of 
Commons is, through these members, to be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Parnell. This is the measure which the Peers, on account of 
their pecuniary inferiority to the Commons, are unhesitatingly to 
accept ; these are the means by which that proportion between influ- 
ence and wealth so dear to “A Manchester Conservative” is to 
be arrived at. 

All this, however, we are to endure without questioning, because 
“the history of the hereditary Chamber is that of an anti-popular 
body. The Crown, on the other hand, has always.been popular, and 
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the greatest victories of English liberty have been won by Crown 
and Commons combined against the Peers.” A grosser travesty of 
the facts has never disgraced the pages of the lowest print in the 
Radical Sunday Press. What are the commonly quoted charters of 
English Liberty ? And on what occasions has the Peerage been 
pitted against the Crown? Who were the authors of Magna 
Charta? Who forwarded the Petition of Right, and carried the 
Bill of Rights? In not one of these instances was the Peerage 
arrayed against the Crown and Commons; not one of these 
triumphs over despotism could have been gained but for the exer- 
tions of those who are now reviled as the “living embodiments of 
privilege.” Even the great Reform Bill of 1832 was directed at 
least as much against the Crown, which for a century past had supplied 
money to buy corrupt boroughs, as it was to emancipate the Com- 
mons from the influence of great nobles. Add to this that the Peerage 
has recently been heavily recruited from men who have not hitherto 
enjoyed “ caste privilege,” and the history of the hereditary Chamber 
becomes a less factor in the argument than its present composition. 
But this consideration does not exonerate its detractors from the 
duty of compassing historical facts which every school-boy has at his 
command. For the anonymous invective of a self-constituted adviser 
may be rendered futile by prejudice, even when backed by ignorance. 

Radicals cannot, of course, be expected to eulogise moderation in 
the use of powers which they consider should never have been 
intrusted toa body of Peers. But on the same principle it would 
be necessary to withhold the credit due to the Queen because she does 
not attempt to ruleas George III. ruled. Ifthe connection between 
the Lords and the people had grown more remote instead of closer, 
the Upper House might have incurred the danger which the Crown 
has avoided. But, on the contrary, the Peers have followed the lead 
of the Sovereign. Within the last few years they have consigned 
to their legal members their powers of appeal; they have foregone 
the right of voting by proxy, and so of deciding discussions without 
hearing them; they have also initiated many thoroughly popular 
measures. It is the House of Lords who now make all great ques- 
tions of Social Reform the matter of primary concern. The report 
of their Select Committee on Intemperance, to which we owe the only 
practical suggestions as to dealing with a great national difficulty, has 
grown old while the strife of parties in the Lower House excludes 
any opportunity of settling the question. The Peers have lately taken 
the Artisans’ Dwellings of the great towns under their special care, 
and have not been deterred by Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to work the 
question on party grounds to the detriment of landlords. At this 
moment they are endeavouring to diminish by Bill a moral evil, to 
which not five minutes’ attention would have been otherwise given 
in the House of Commons. Nor among measures of more political 
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character, must Lord Cairns’ Settled Land Bill and Entail Bill of 
1882, be forgotten, by which a long standing Radical grievance was 
remedied, and large estates have been brought into the market, and 
which passed the House of Commons with hardly a dissentient voice. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that these efforts represent merely 
the activity of the Peers during a Parliament in which the Ministry 
of the day has done its best to increase the lethargy which makes 
the House of Lords the grave of so many political reputations. 

We may therefore contemplate without uneasiness the query, 
whether dictated by ignorance or insolence, ‘What measures of 
national usefulness have the Peers as a legislative body laboured to 
advance? What sympathy have they ever displayed with any other 
forces or principles of our national life, than those which are bound 
up in their own welfare!” But if further vindication be needed, it 
will be forthcoming to all those who are not blinded by party spirit, 
in the knowledge that statesmanship is not entirely dependent on 
legislative activity. It is the misfortune of many statesmen, that 
historians so often judge them by the measures they have passed and 
not at all by the evils they have averted. We have an exemplifica- 
tion now before us. Egypt and the Reform Bill must be set against 
each other. The Liberal party must continue to countenance a 
mistaken policy in the one, lest they cause destruction to the other. 
On. this point we are fortified by Mr. Labouchere’s opinion. He 
writes in the Pail Mall Gazette, March 19, 1884, with his usual frank- 
ness. ‘The Franchise Bill is being used as a species of bogey to 
frighten the Radicals into condoning those aggrandisements of 
empire, and those schemes of foreign meddling, which Mr. Gladstone 
so eloquently denounced in the Midlothian speeches.” This is the 
sum of the whole matter, and none the less it is the point at which 
a so-called Tory urges the Upper House to enter into the base contest 
of bartering away the national interest for personal gain. 

It is obvious that those who have a keen eye to the main chance, 
and can discard principle, have a motive in studying “the popular 
will.” For there can be but little doubt that the qualities which 
have hitherto endeared a member to his constituents are undergoing 
change. The ordinary representative who attends the House regu- 
larly, keeps a watchful eye on expenditure and administration, and 
has gained the ear of the House upon his own subjects, is easily 
outrun in public estimation by a more dashing politician. Every 
constituency now likes to hear its member talked about. His friends 
feel that he is doing something of which capital may be made at party 
meetings ; his opponents feel that they have given place to a man 
of action. A rattling speech, however violent in invective, counts 
for more with the public than any amount of honest work, and if his 
language occasionally exceeds the limits of parliamentary decorum 
interest in the speaker is greatly increased. The prevalence of this 
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feeling has been very apparent in the present Parliament. Most of 
the ablest men on the Liberal side, except those of official rank, 
have been driven to the wall by their noisier and more pushing com- 
rades. Quiet and moderate politicians desirous of doing good service 
to their party have sunk proportionately in the popular esteem. 
Brilliant and startling measures become more and more the order of 
the day. The appetite for organic change is whetted by constant 
change of pabulum and corresponding desertion of principle. In 
these circumstances there is a great opening for new parties and an 
increasing likelihood of division in existing parties. The more able 
men there are on the Conservative side, the keener will be the race 
to reinforce a parliamentary reputation by external support. But 
hitherto no dissension has arisen between Conservatives which can 
compare with the division between Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Hartington in the last Parliament. If Lord Randolph Churchill had 
established a barrier of principle between himself and Lord Salis- 
bury, then indeed the country might hesitate to trust a divided 
party. But Conservatives are not prepared to adopt a creed which 
would make Toryism the synonym for everything which is false, and 
the resuscitation of “Tory Democracy” must depend on the willing- 
ness of a sufficient number of Tories to join in the race towards 
destruction. It is not to be sustained by individual declamation 
against particular institutions, or by the timely abandonment of 
principles in order to secure votes. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
no fool; he has a motive in all that he does. When he voted for 
extending the Franchise to Ireland in May, having convincingly 
shown it to be the greatest impendent national evil in the previous 
December, he might have been well aware that every Irish vote 
which he might gain in Birmingham would shake the confidence 
in him of one thousand Conservatives in the country.. But as he 
is not concerned to establish a creed he may hope to outlive the 
effects of this little tactical necessity. Such impulses, though very 
natural in the present distribution of power, are not those which 
conduce to the secure government which the nation in the main 
desires: The insular position of England, which makes many 
political follies, that might ruin a continental country, compara- 
tively harmless, cannot preserve her vast Empire from consequences 
which will immediately follow on the lapse of political wisdom. 
Some future Ministry will endeavour to rescind the home policy, as 
the present Ministry has attempted to reverse the foreign policy, of 
its predecessors, and the sole barrier which will intervene against 
mob rule is the existence of some force which, on the platform of 
principle, can guard the nation against its own impulses. Of such 
qualifications there are no evidences at present in the Tory Demo- 
cracy. 


W. Sr. J oun BropRick. 
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Cuaprer I. 
OF DIARIES AND DIARISTS TOUCHING THE HEROINE. 


Amonce the Diaries beginning with the second quarter of our century, 
there is frequent mention of a lady then becoming famous for her 
beauty and her wit: ‘an unusual combination,’ in the deliberate 
syllables of one of the writers, who is, however, not disposed to 
personal irony when speaking of her. It is otherwise in his case: 
and a general fling at the sex we may deem pardonable, for doing as 
little harm to womankind as the stone of an urchin cast upon the 
bosom of mother Earth ; though men must look some day to have it 
returned to them, which is a certainty ;—and indeed full surely will 
our idle-handed youngster too, in his riper season, be heard com- 
plaining of a strange assault of wanton missiles, coming on him he 
knows not whence ; for we are all of us distinctly marked to get back 
what we give, even from the thing named inanimate nature. ... . 

A witty woman is a treasure; a witty beauty is a power. Has 
she actual beauty, actual wit ?—not simply a tidal material beauty 
that passes current any pretty flippancy or staggering pretentious- 
ness ? Grant the combination, she will appear a veritable queen of 
her period, fit for homage ; at least meriting a disposition to believe 
the best of her, in the teeth of foul rumour; because the well of true 
wit is truth itself, the gathering of the precious drops of right reason, 
wisdom’s lightning; and no soul possessing and dispensing it can 
justly be a target for the world, however well-armed the world 
confronting her. Our temporary world, that Old Credulity and 
stone-hurling urchin in one, supposes it possible for a woman to be 
mentally active up to the point of spiritual clarity and also fleshly 
vile; a guide to life and a biter at the fruits of death ; both open 
mind and hypocrite. It has not yet been taught to appreciate a 
quality certifying to sound citizenship as authoritatively as acres of 
land in fee simple, or coffers of bonds, shares and stocks, and a more 
imperishable guarantee, 

Henry Wilmers, in his Diary, is not content to quote the beautiful 
Mrs. Warwick, he attempts a portrait. Mrs. Warwick is ‘quite 
Grecian.’ She might ‘ pose for a statue.’ He presents her in car- 
penter’s lines, with a dab of school-box colours, effective to those 
whom the Keepsake fashion can stir. She has a straight nose, red 
lips, raven hair, black eyes, rich complexion, a remarkably fine bust, 
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and she walks well, and has an agreeable voice ; likewise ‘ delicate 
extremities.’ The writer was created for popularity, had he chosen 
to bring his art into our literary market. 

Perry Wilkinson is not so elaborate: he describes her in his 
‘ Recollections ’ as a splendid brune, eclipsing all the blondes coming 
near her: and ‘ what is more, the beautiful creature can talk.’ He 
wondered, for she was young, new to society. Subsequently he is 
rather ashamed of his wonderment, and accounts for it by ‘not 
having known she was Irish.’ She ‘turns out to be Dan Merion’s 
daughter.’ 

Her sounding of the letter R a trifle scrupulously is noticed by 
Lady Pennon: ‘and last, not least, the lovely Mrs. Warwick, 
twenty minutes behind the dinner-hour, r-r-really fearing she was 
late.’ After alluding to the soft influence of her beauty and ingenu- 
ousness on the vexed hostess, the kindly old marchioness adds, that 
it was no wonder she was late, ‘for just before starting from home 
she had broken loose from her husband for good, and she entered 
the room absolutely houseless!’ She was not the less ‘astonishingly 
brilliant.’ Her observations were often ‘so unexpectedly droll I 
laughed till I cried.’ Lady Pennon became in consequence one of 
the staunch supporters of Mrs. Warwick. 

We have it from Perry Wilkinson that the union of the divergent 
couple was likened to another union always in a Court of Law. 
There was a distinction ; most analogies will furnish one; and here 
we see England and Ireland changing their parts, until later, after 
the breach, when the Englishman and Irishwoman resumed a certain 
resemblance to the yoked islands. 

Henry Wilmers, I have said, deals exclusively with the wit and 
charm of the woman. He treats the scandal as we might do in like 
manner if her story had not to be told. But these are not reporting 
columns; very little of it shall trouble them. 

He is too copious in recording the lady’s utterances. She herself, 
quoting an obscure maxim-monger, says of these lapidary sentences, 
that they have merely ‘the value of chalk-eggs, which lure the 
thinker to sit,’ and tempt the vacuous to strain for the like, one 
might add ; besides flattering the world to imagine itself richer than 
it is in eggs that are golden. Henry Wilmers notes a multitude of 
them. ‘The talk fell upon our being creatures of Habit, and how 
far it was good;’ she said, ‘It is there that we see ourselves 
crutched between love grown old and indifference aging to love.’ 
Critic ears not present at the conversation catch an echo of maxims 
and aphorisms over-channel, notwithstanding a feminine thrill in 
the irony of ‘aging to love.’ The quotation ranks rather among 
the testimonies to her charm. 


She is fresher when speaking of the war of the sexes. For one 
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sentence out of many, though we find it to be but the clever literary 
clothing of a common accusation :— 

‘Men may have rounded Seraglio Point: they have not yet doubled 
Cape Turk.’ 

It is war, and on the male side, Ottoman war: her experience 
reduced her to think so positively. Her main personal experience 
was of the social class which is primitively venatorial still, canine 
under its polish. 

She held a brief for her beloved Ireland. She closes a discussion 
upon Irish agitation by saying rather neatly : ‘ You have taught them 
it is English as well as common human nature to feel an interest in the 
dog that has bitten you.’ 

The dog periodically puts on madness to win attention ; we gather 
then that England, in an angry tremour, tries him with water-gruel 
to prove him sane. 

Her saying that ‘A woman in the pillory restores the original 
bark of brotherhood to mankind,’ is no more than a cry of personal 
anguish. She has golden apples in her apron. She says of Life: 
‘ When I fail to cherish it in every fibre the fires within are waning,’ 
and that drives like rain to the roots. She says of the world, 
generously, if with tapering idea: ‘From the point of vision of the 
angels, this ugly monster, only half out of slime, must appear our 
one constant hero.’ 

It can be read maliciously, but abstain. 

She says of Romance: ‘The young who avoid that region escape 
the title of Fool at the cost ofa celestialcrown.’ Of Poetry : ‘ Those 
that have souls meet their fellows there.’ 

Touches inward are not absent: ‘To have the sense of the eternal 
in life is a short flight for the soul. To have had it, is the soul’s 
vitality.’ 

You are entreated to repress alarm. She was by preference light- 
handed ; and her saying of Oratory, that ‘It is always the more 
impressive for the spice of temper which renders it untrustworthy,’ 
is light enough. 

On Politics, she is rhetorical and swings: she wrote to spur a 
junior politician: ‘It is the first business of men, the school to 
mediocrity, to the covetously ambitious a sty, to the dullard his 
amphitheatre, arms of Titans to the desperately enterprising, Olympus 
to the genius.’ 

The instances of her drollery are rather hinted by the Diarists for 
the benefit of those who had met her and could inhale the atmosphere 
at a word. 

Diarists of amusing passages are under an obligation to paint us 
a realistic revival of the time, or we miss the relish. The odour of 
the roast, and more, a slice of it is required, unless the humorous 
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thing be preternaturally spirited to walk the earth as one immortal 
among a number less numerous than the mythic Gods. “ He gives 
good dinners,” a candid old critic said, when asked how it was that 
he could praise a certain poet. In an island of chills and fogs, 
celum crebris imbribus ac nebulis fedum, the comic and other per- 
ceptions are dependent on the stirring of the gastric juices. And 
such a revival by any of us would be impolitic, were it a possible 
attempt. 


Cuapter II. 
AN IRISH BALL. 


In the Assembly Rooms of the capital city of the Sister Island there 
was a public ball, to celebrate the return to Erin of a British hero 
of Irish blood, after his victorious Indian campaign; a mighty 
struggle splendidly ended ; and truly could it be said that all Erin 
danced to meet him; but this was the pick of the dancing, past 
dispute the pick of the supping. Outside those halls the supping 
was done in Lazarus fashion, mainly through an excessive straining 
of the organs of hearing and vision, which imparted the readiness 
for more, declared by physicians to be the state inducing to sound 
digestion. Some one spied the figure of the hero at the window 
and was fed; some only to hear the tale chewed the cud of it; some 
told of having seen him mount the steps ; and sure it was that at an 
hour of the night, no matter when, and never mind a drop or two of 
cloud, he would come down them again, and have an Irish cheer to 
freshen his pillow. For ’tis Ireland gives England her soldiers, her 
generals too. Farther away, over field and bogland, the whiskies 
did their excellent ancient service of watering the dry and drying 
the damp, to the toast of ‘Lord Larrian, God bless him! he’s an 
honour to the old country!” and a bit of a sigh to follow, hints of a 
story, and loud laughter, a drink, a deeper sigh, settling into con- 
versation upon the brave Lord Larrian’s deeds, and an Irish regi- 
ment he favoured—had no taste for the enemy without the backing 
of his ‘boys.’ Not he. Why, he’d never march to battle and they 
not handy; because when he struck he struck hard, he said. And 
he has a wound on the right hip and two fingers off his léft hand ; 
has bled for England, to show her what Irishmen are when they’re 
well treated. 

The fine old warrior standing at the upper end of the long saloon, 
tall, straight, grey-haired, martial in his aspect and decorations, was 
worthy to be the flag-pole for enthusiasm. His large grey eyes 
lightened from time to time as he ranged them over the floating 
couples, and dropped a word of inquiry to his aide, Captain Sir 
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Lukin Dunstane, a good model of a cavalry officer, though some- 
what a giant, equally happy with his chief in passing the troops of 
animated ladies under review. He named as many as were known 
to him. Reviewing women exquisitely attired for inspection, all 
variously and charmingly smiling, is a relief after the monotonous 
regiments of men. Ireland had done her best to present the hero of 
her blood an agreeable change; and he too expressed a patriotic 
satisfaction on hearing that the faces most admired by him were of 
the native isle. He looked upon one that came whirling up to him 
on a young officer’s arm, and swept off into the crowd of tops, for a 
considerable while before he put his customary question. She was 
returning on the spin when he said, 

“Who is she?” 

Sir Lukin did not know. ‘She’s a new bird; she nodded to my 
wife; Ill ask.” 

He manceuvred a few steps cleverly to where his wife reposed. 
The information he gathered for the behoof of his chief was, that 
the handsome creature answered to the name of Miss Merion; Irish; 
aged somewhere between eighteen and nineteen; a dear friend of 
his wife’s, and he ought to have remembered her; but she was a 
child when he saw her last. 

“Dan Merion died, I remember, about the day of my sailing for 
India,” said the General. ‘She may be his daughter.” 

The bright cynosure rounded up to him in the web of the waltz, 
with her dark eyes for Lady Dunstane, and vanished again among 
the twisting columns. 

He made his way, handsomely bumped by an apologetic pair, to 
Lady Dunstane, beside whom a seat was vacated for him; and he 
trusted she had not over-fatigued herself. 

“‘ Confess,” she replied; “‘ you are perishing to know more than 
Lukin has been able to tell you. Let me hear that you admire her : 
it pleases me; and you shall hear what will please you as much, I 
promise you, General.’’: 

“IT do. Who wouldn’t ?” said he frankly. 

‘She crossed the Channel expressly to dance here to-night at the 
public ball in honour of you.” 

‘Where she appears, the first person falls to second rank, and 
accepts it humbly.” 

“ That is grandly spoken.” 

“She makes everything in the room dust round a blazing jewel.” 

‘She makes a poet of a soldier. Well, that you may understand 
how pleased I am, she is my dearest friend, though she is younger 
than I, as may be seen; she is the only friend I have. I nursed her 
when she was an infant, my father and Mr. Dan Merion were chums. 
We were parted by my marriage and the voyage to India. We 
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have not yet exchanged a syllable: she was snapped up, of course, 
the moment she entered the room. I knew she would be a taking 
girl: how lovely, Idid not guess. You are right, she extinguishes 
the others. She used to be the sprightliest of living creatures, and 
to judge by her letters, that has not faded. She’s in the market, 
General.” 

Lord Larrian nodded to everything he heard, concluding with a 
mock doleful shake of the head. ‘My poorest subaltern!” he 
sighed, in the theatrical but cordially melancholy style of green age 
viewing Cytherea’s market. 

His poorest subaltern was richer than he in the wherewithal to bid 
for such prizes. 

“ What is her name in addition to Merion ? ” 

“Diana Antonia Merion. Tony to me, Diana to the world.” 

‘« She lives over there ?” 

“In England, or anywhere ; wherever she is taken in. She will 
live, I hope, chiefly with me.” 

« And honest Irish ?”” 

“Oh, she’s Irish.’’ 

“Ah!” the General was Irish to the heels that night. 

Before further could be said, the fair object of the dialogue came 
darting on a trip of little runs, both hands out, all her face one 
tender sparkle of a smile; and her cry proved the quality of her 
blood: “Emmy! Emmy! my heart!” 

“My dear Tony! I should not have come but for the hope of 
seeing you here.” 

Lord Larrian rose and received a hurried acknowledgment of his 
courtesy from the usurper of his place. 

“Emmy! we might kiss and hug; we’re in Ireland. I burn to! 
But you’re not still ill, dear? Sayno! That Indian fever must 
have gone. You do look a dash pale, my own; you're tired.” 

“One dance has tired me. Why were you so late?” 

“To give the others a chance? To produce a greater impression 
by suspense? No and no. I wrote you I was with the Pettigrews. 
We caught the coach, we caught the boat, we were only two hours 
late for the Ball; so we did wonders. And good Mrs. Pettigrew is 
pinning somewhere to complete her adornment. I was in the crush, 
spying for Emmy, when Mr. Mayor informed me it was the duty of 
every Irishwoman to dance her toes off, if she’d be known for what 
she is. And twirl! a man had me by the waist, and I dying to find 
you.” . 

“Who was the man?” 

“Not to save these limbs from the lighted stake could I tell 
you!” 

“You are to perform a ceremonious bow to Lord Larrian.” 
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“ Chatter first! a little!” 

The plea for chatter was disregarded. It was visible that the hero 
of the night hung listening and in expectation. He and the Beauty 
were named to one another, and they chatted through a quadrille. 
Sir Lukin introduced a fellow Harrovian of old days, Mr. Thomas 
Redworth, to his wife. 

‘Our weather-prophet, meteorologist,” he remarked, to set them 
going; ‘“ you remember, in India, my pointing to you his name in a 
newspaper-letter on the subject. He was generally safe for the 
cricketing days.” 

Iiady Dunstane kindly appeared to call it to mind, and she led 
upon the theme, queried at times by an abrupt “ Eh?” and “I beg 
pardon,” for manifestly his gaze and one of his ears, if not the pair, 
were given to the young lady discoursing with Lord Larrian. Beauty 
is rare; luckily is it rare, or, judging from its effect on men, and the 
very stoutest of them, our world would be internally a more dis- 
tracted planet than we see, to the perversion of business, courtesy, 
rights of property; and the rest. She perceived an incipient victim, 
of the hundreds she anticipated, and she very tolerantly talked on: 
“The weather and women have some resemblance, they say. Is it 
true that he who reads the one can read the other ?” 

Lord Larrian here burst into a brave old laugh, exclaiming, ‘Oh! 
good !” 

Mr. Redworth knitted his thick brows. “I beg pardon? Ah! 
women! Weather and women? No; the one point more variable 
in women makes all the difference.” 

“Can you tell me what the General laughed at ?”’ 

The honest Englishman entered the trap with promptitude. ‘She 
said :—who is she, may I ask you?” 

Lady Dunstane mentioned her name. 

Daughter of the famous Dan Merion? The young lady merited 
examination for her father’s sake. But when reminded of her 
laughter-moving speech, Mr. Redworth bungled it; he owned he 
spoilt it, and candidly stated his inability to see the fun. ‘She 
said, St. George’s Channel in a gale ought to be called St. Patrick’s 
—something—I missed some point. That quadrille-tune, the 
Pastourelle, or something . . .” 

‘She had experience of the Channel last night,” Lady Dunstane 
pursued, and they both, while in seeming converse, caught snatches 
from their neighbours, during a pause of the dance. 

The sparkling Diana said to Lord Larrian, “ You really decline to 
make any of us proud women by dancing to-night ? ” 

The General answered: “I might do it on two stilts; I can’t on 
one.” He touched his veteran leg. 

“But surely,” said she, “there’s always an inspiration coming 
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to it from its partner in motion, if one of them takes the 
step.” 

He signified a woeful negative. ‘My dear young lady, you say 
dark things to grey hairs!” 

She rejoined: “If we were over in England, and you fixed on 
me the stigma of saying dark things, I should never speak without 
being thought obscure.” 

“It’s because you flash too brightly for them.” 

“T think it is rather the reminiscence of the tooth that once 

received a stone when it expected candy.” 
’ Again the General laughed; he looked pleased and warmed. 
“Yes, that’s their way, that’s their way!” and he repeated the 
words to himself, diminishing their importance as he stamped them 
on his memory, but so heartily admiring the lovely speaker, that he 
considered her wit an honour to the old country, and told her so. 
Irish prevailed up to boiling-point. 

Lady Dunstane, not less gratified, glanced up at Mr. Redworth, 
whose brows bore the knot of perplexity over a strong stare. He, 
too, stamped the words on his memory, to see subsequently whether 

they had a vestige of meaning. Terrifically precocious, he thought 
her. Lady Dunstane, in her quick sympathy with her friend, read 
the adverse mind in his face. And her reading of the mind was 
right, wrong altogether her deduction of the corresponding sentiment. 

Music was resumed to confuse the hearing of the eavesdroppers. 

They beheld a quaint spectacle: a gentleman, obviously an 
Englishman, approached, with the evident intention of reminding 
the Beauty of the night of her engagement to him, and claiming 
her, as it were, in the lion’s jaws. He advanced a foot, withdrew it, 
advanced, withdrew ; eager for his prize, not over enterprising ; in 
awe of the illustrious General she entertained—presumably quite 
unaware of the pretender’s presence; whereupon a voice was heard : 
“Oh! if it was minuetting you meant before the lady, I’d never 
have disputed your right to perform, sir.” For it seemed that there 
were two claimants in the field, an Irishman and an Englishman ; 
and the former, having a livelier sense of the situation, hung aloof 
in waiting for her eye ; the latter directed himself to strike bluntly 
at his prey; and he continued minuetting, now rapidly blinking, 
flushed, angry, conscious of awkwardness and a tangle, incapable of 
extrication. He began to blink horribly under the raillery of his 
rival. The General observed him, but as an object remote and 
minute, a fly or gnat. . The face of the brilliant Diana was entirely 
devoted to him she amused. 

Lady Dunstane had the faint lines of a decorous laugh on her lips, 
as she said : “ How odd it is that our men show to such disadvantage 
in a Ball-room, I have seen them in danger, and there they shine 
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first of any, and one is proud of them. They should always be 
facing the elements or in action.” She glanced at the minuet, 
which had become a petrified figure, still palpitating, bent forward, 
an interrogative reminder. 

Mr. Redworth reserved his assent to the proclamation of any 
English disadvantage. A whiff of Celtic hostility in the atmo- 
sphere put him on his mettle. “Wherever the man is tried,” he 
said. 

“My lady!” the Irish gentleman bowed to Lady Dunstane. “I 
had the honour . . . Sullivan Smith . . . at the castle . . .” 

She responded to the salute, and Mr. Sullivan Smith proceeded to 
tell her, half in speech, half in dots most luminous, of a civil conten- 
tion between the English gentleman and himself, as to the possession 
of the loveliest of partners for this particular ensuing dance, and 
that they had simultaneously made a rush from the Lower Courts, 
namely, their cards, to the Upper, being the lady ; and Mr. Sullivan 
Smith partly founded his preferable claim on her Irish descent, and 
on his acquaintance with her eminent defunct father—one of the 
ever-radiating stars of his quenchless country. 

Lady Dunstane sympathized with him for his not intruding his 
claim when the young lady stood pre-engaged, as well as in humorous 
appreciation of his imaginative logic. 

“ There will be dancing enough after supper,” she said. 

“ Tf I could score one dance with her, I’d go home supperless and 
feasted,” said he. ‘“ And that’s not saying much among the hordes 
of hungry troopers tip-toe for the signal to the buffet. See, my lady, 
the gentleman, as we call him; there he is working his gamut 
perpetually up to da capo. Oh! but it’s a sheep trying to be wolf; 
he’s sheep-eyed and he’s wolf-fanged, pathetic and larcenous! Oh, 
now! who'd believe it!—the man has dared . . . I’d as soon think 
of committing sacrilege in a cathedral!” 

The man was actually, to quote his indignant rival, ‘ breaching 
the fortress,’ and pointing out to Diana Merion ‘her name on his 
dirty scrap of paper’: a shocking sight, when the lady’s recollection 
was the sole point to be aimed at, and the only umpire. “ As if all 
of us couldn’t have written that, and hadn’t done it!” Mr. Sullivan 
Smith groaned disgusted. He hated bad manners, particularly in 
cases involving ladies; and the bad manners of a Saxon fired his 
antagonism to the race; individual members of which he boasted of 
forgiving and embracing, honouring. So the individual blackened 
the race for him, and the race was excused in the individual. But 
his hatred of bad manners was vehement, and would have extended 
to a fellow-countryman. His-own were “ the antecedent century, 
therefore venerable. 

Diana turned from her pursuer with a comic woeful lifting of the 
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brows at her friend. Lady Dunstane motioned her fun, and Diana 
came, bending head. 
_ “Are you bound in honour ? ” 

“T don’t think Iam. And I do want to go on talking with the 
General, He is so delightful and modest—my dream of a true 
soldier !—telling me of his last big battle, bit by bit, to my fishing.” 

“ Put off the man for a square dance down the list, and take out 
Mr. Redworth—Miss Diana Merion, Mr. Redworth :—he will bring 
you back to the General, who must not totally absorb you, or he 
will forfeit his popularity.” 

Diana instantly struck a treaty with the pertinacious advocate of 
his claims, to whom, on his relinquishing her, Mr. Sullivan Smith 
remarked: “Oh! sir, the law of it, where a lady’s concerned! 
You’re one for evictions, I should guess, and the anti-human process. 
It’s that letter of the law that stands between you and me and mine 
and yours. But you’ve got your congee, and my blessing on ye! ” 

“It was a positive engagement,”’ said the enemy. 

Mr. Sullivan Smith derided him. “And a pretty partner 
you’ve pickled for yourself when she keeps her positive engage- 
ment!” 

Lady Dunstane expressed her opinion that her couple danced 
excellently together. 

“It'd be a bitter thing to see, if the fellow couldn’t dance, after 
leading her out!” sighed Mr. Sullivan Smith. “I heard of her 
over there. They call her the Black Pearl, and the Irish Lily— 
because she’s dark. They rack their poor brains to get the laugh 
of us.” 

“ And I listen to you,” said Lady Dunstane. 

“ Ah! if all England, half, a quarter, the smallest piece of the 
land were like you, my lady, I’d be loyal to the finger-nails. Now, 
is she engaged P—when I get a word with her ?” 

“She is nineteen, or nearly, and she ought to have five good 
years of freedom, I think.” 

“‘ And five good years of serfdom I’d serve to win her !” 

Up he sprang. Diana was on Mr. Redworth’s arm. “ No refresh- 
ments,’ she said; and “this is my refreshment,” taking the seat of 
Mr. Sullivan Smith, who ejaculated, 

“‘T must go and have that gentleman’s name.” He wanted a foe. 

“You know you are ready to coquette with the General at any 
moment, Tony,” said her friend. 

“Yes, with the General !” 

“ He is a noble old man.” 

“Superb, And don’t say ‘old man.’ With his uniform and his 


height and his grey head, he is like a glorious October day just 
before the brown leaves fall.” 
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Diana hummed a little of the air of Planxty Kelly, the favourite 
of her childhood, as Lady Dunstane well remembered, and they 
smiled together at the scenes and times it recalled. 

“Do you still write verses, Tony ?” 

“T could about him. At one part of the fight he thought he 
would be beaten. He was overmatched in artillery, and it was a 
cavalry charge he thundered on them, riding across the field to give 
the word of command to the couple of regiments, riddled to threads, 
that gained the day. That is life—when we dare death to live! I 
wonder at men, who are men, being anything but soldiers! I told 
you, madre, my own Emmy, I forgave you for marrying, because it 
was a soldier.” 

“Perhaps a soldier is to be the happy man. But you have not 
told me a word of yourself. What has been done with the old 
Crossways ?”’ 

“The house, you know, is mine. And it’s all I have: ten acres 
and the house, furnished, and let for less than two hundred a year. 
Oh! how I long to evict the tenants! They can’t have my feeling 
for the place where I was born. They’re people of tolerably good 
connections, middling wealthy, I suppose, of the name of Warwick, 
and, as far as I can understand, they stick there to be near the 
Sussex Downs, for a nephew, who likes to ride on them. I’ve a half 
engagement, barely legible, to visit them on an indefinite day, and 
can’t bear the idea of strangers masters in the old house. I must be 
driven there for shelter, for a roof, some month. And I could 
make a pilgrimage in rain or snow just to dote on the outside of it. 
That’s your Tony.” 

“‘She’s my darling.” 

“T hear myself speak! But your voice or mine, madre, it’s one 
soul. Be sure I am giving up the ghost when I cease to be one 
soul with you, dear and dearest! No secrets, never a shadow of 
a deception, or. else I shall feel Iam not fit to live. Was I a bad 
correspondent when you were in India?” 

‘Pretty well. Copious letters when you did write.” 

“Twas shy. I knew I should be writing to Emmy and another, 
and only when I came to the flow could I forget him. He is very 
finely built ; and I dare say he has a head. I read of his deeds in 
India and quivered. But he was just a bitin the way. Men are 
the barriers to perfect naturalness ; at least, with girls, I think. You 
wrote to me in the same tone as ever, and at first I had a struggle 
to reply. And I, who have such pride in being always myself!” 

Two staring semi-circles had formed, one to front the Hero, the 
other the Beauty. These half moons imperceptibly dissolved to 
replenish, and became a fixed obstruction. 

“ Yes, they look,’’ Diana made answer to Lady Dunstane’s com- 
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ment on the curious impertinence. She was getting used to it, and 
her friend had a gratification in seeing how little this affected her 
perfect naturalness. 

‘‘ You are often in the world—dinners, dances ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ People are kind.” 

“ Any proposals ?” 

“ Nibbles.” 

‘* Quite heart-free ?”’ 

‘ Absolutely.” 

Diana’s unshadowed bright face defied all menace of an eclipse. 

The block of sturdy gazers began to melt. The General had dis- 
persed his group of satellites by a movement with the Mayoress on 
his arm, construed as the signal for procession to the supper-table. 


Cuarter III. 


THE INTERIOR OF MR. REDWORTH AND THE EXTERIOR OF 
MR. SULLIVAN SMI®H. 


“Ir may be as well to take Mr. Redworth’s arm ; you will escape the 
crush for you,” said Lady Dunstane to Diana. “I don’tsup. Yes! 
go! You must-eat, and he is handiest to conduct you.” 

Diana thought of her chaperone and the lateness of the hour. 
She murmured, to soften her conscience, “ Poor Mrs. Pettigrew !” 

And once more Mr. Redworth, outwardly imperturbable, was in 
the maélstrom of a happiness resembling tempest. He talked, and 
knew not what he uttered. To give this matchless girl the best to 
eat and drink was his business, and he performed it. Oddly, for 
a man who had no loaded design, marshalling the troops in his 
active and capacious cranium, he fell upon calculations of his income, 
present and prospective, while she sat at the table and he stood 
behind her. Others were wrangling for places, chairs, plates, glasses, 
game-pie, champagne: she had them; the lady under his charge 
to a certainty would have them; so far good; and he had seven 
hundred pounds per annum—seven hundred and fifty, in a favourable 
aspect, at a stretch... . 

“Yes, the pleasantest thing to me after working all day is an 
opera of Carini’s,’’ he said, in full accord with her taste, “and Tellio 
for tenor, certainly.” 

—A fair enough sum for a bachelor: four hundred personal 
income, and a prospect of higher dividends to increase it; three 
hundred odd from his office, and no immediate prospects of an 
increase there; no one died there, no elderly martyr for the 
advancement of his juniors could be persuaded to die; they were too 
tough to think of retiring. Say, seven hundred and fifty .... eight 
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hundred, if the commerce of the country fortified the bank his pro- 
perty was embarked in; or eight—fifty: or nine, ten. . 

“T could call him my poet also,” Mr. Redworth agreed with her 
taste in poets. ‘“ His letters are among the best ever written—or 
ever published : the raciest English I know. Frank, straight out: : 
capital descriptions. The best English letter-writers are as good as 
the French— You don’t think so ?—in their way, of course. I dare 
say we don’t sufficiently cultivate the art. We require the supple 
tongue a closer intercourse of society gives.” 

—Eight or ten hundred. Comfortable enough for a man in 
chambers. To dream of entering as a householder on that sum, in 
these days, would be stark nonsense: and a man two removes from 
a baronetcy has no right toset his reckoning on deaths :—if he does, 
he becomes a sort of meditative assassin. But what were the Fates 
about when they planted a man of the ability of Tom Redworth in 
a Government office! Clearly they intended him to remain a 
bachelor for life. And they sent him over to Ireland on inspection 
duty for a month to have sight of an Irish Beauty. . . . 

“Think war the finest subject for poets?” he exclaimed. “ Flatly 
no: I don’t think it. I think exactly the reverse. It brings out 
the noblest traits in human character? I won’t own that even. It 
brings out some: but under excitement, when you have not always 
the real man.—Pray don’t sneer at domestic life. Well, there was a 
suspicion of disdain.—Yes, I can respect the hero, military or 
civil ; with this distinction, that the military hero aims at personal 
reward—” 

“He braves wounds and death,” interposed Diana. 

‘“« Whereas the civilian-hero—” 

“Pardon me, let me deny that the soldier-hero aims at a personal 
reward,” she again interposed. 

“ He gets it.” 

“Tf he is not beaten.” 

“ And then he is no longer a hero.” 

“ He is to me.” 

She had a woman’s inveterate admiration of the profession of arms. 
Mr. Redworth endeavoured to render practicable an opening in her 
mind to reason. He admitted the grandeur of the poetry of Homer. 
We are a few centuries in advance of Homer. We do not slay 
damsels for a sacrifice to propitiate celestial wrath; nor do we revel 
in details of slaughter. He reasoned with her; he repeated stories 
known to him of civilian heroes, and won her assent to the heroical 
title for their deeds, but it was languid, or not so bright as the deeds 
deserved—or as the young lady could look; and he insisted on the 
civilian hero, impelled by some unconscious motive to make her see 
the thing he thought, also the thing he was—his plain mind and 
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matter-of-fact nature. Possibly she caught a glimpse of that. After 
a turn of fencing, in which he was impressed by the vibration of her 
tones when speaking of military heroes, she quitted the table saying: 
“ An argument between one at supper and another handing plates, 
is rather unequal if eloquence is needed. As Pat said to the con- 
stable when his hands were tied, You beat me with fists, but my 
spirit is towering and kicks freely.” 

—Eight hundred? a thousand @ year, two thousand, are as 
nothing in the calculation of a householder who means that the 
mistress of the house shall have the choicest of the fruits and flowers 
of the Four Quarters; and Thomas Redworth had vowed at his first 
outlook on the world of women, that never should one of the sister- 
hood coming under his charge complain of not having them in pro- 
fusion. Consequently he was a settled bachelor. In the character 
of disengaged and unaspiring, philosophical bachelor, he reviewed 
the revelations of her character betrayed by the beautiful virgin 
devoted to the sanguine coat. The thrill of her voice in speaking of 
soldier-heroes shot him to the yonder side of a gulf. Not knowing 
why, for he had no scheme, desperate or other, in his head, the least 
affrighted of men was frightened by her taste, and by her aplomb, 
her inoffensiveness in freedom of manner and self-sufficiency—sign 
of purest breeding: and by her easy, peerless vivacity, her proofs of 
descent from the blood of Dan Merion—a wildish blood. The can- 
dour of the look of her eyes in speaking, her power of looking forth- 
right at men, and looking the thing she spoke, and the play of her 
voluble lips, the significant repose of her lips in silence, her weigh- 
ing of the words he uttered, for a moment before the prompt apposite 
reply, down to her simple quotation of Pat, alarmed him; he did 
not ask himself why. A war would offer her the decorated soldier 
she wanted. A war! Such are women of this kind! The thought 
revolted him, and pricked his appetite for supper. He did service 
by Mrs. Pettigrew, to which lady Miss Merion, as she said, promoted 
him, at the table, and then began to refresh in person, standing. 

‘“‘ Malkin ! that’s the fellow’s name ;” he heard close at his ear. 

Mr. Sullivan Smith had drained a champagne-glass, bottle in 
hand, and was priming the successor to it. He cocked his eye at 
Mr. Redworth’s quick stare. “Malkin! And now we’ll see whether 
the interior of him is grey, or black, or tabby, or tortoise-shell, or 
any other colour, of the Malkin breed.”’ 

He explained to Mr. Redworth that he had summoned Mr. Malkin 
to answer to him as a gentleman for calling Miss Merion a jilt. 
“The man, sir, said in my hearing she jilted him, and that’s to call 
the lady a jilt. There’s not a point of difference—not ashade. I 
overheard him. I happened, by the blessing of Providence, to be 
by when he named her publicly jilt. And its enough that she’s a 
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lady to have me for her champion. The same if she had been an 
Esquimaux squaw. I’ll never live to hear a lady insulted.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you’re the donkey to provoke a duel!” 
Mr. Redworth burst out gruffly, through turkey and stuffing. 

“ And an Irish lady, the young Beauty of Erin!” Mr. Sullivan 
Smith was flowing on. He became frigid; he politely bowed: 
“‘ Two, sir, if you haven’t the grace to withdraw the offensive term 
before it cools and can’t be obliterated.” 

“Fiddle! and go to the deuce!’? Mr. Redworth cried. 

“‘ Would a soft slap o’ the cheek persuade you, sir?” 

“Try it outside, and don’t bother me with nonsense of that sort 
at my supper. If I’m struck, I strike back. I keep my pistols for 
bandits and law-breakers. Here,” said Mr. Redworth, better inspired 
as to the way of treating an ultra of the isle; “touch glasses: 
you’re a gentleman, and won’t disturb good company. By-and-by.” 

The pleasing prospect of by-and-by renewed in Mr. Sullivan 
Smith his composure. They touched the foaming glasses: upon 
which, in a friendly manner, Mr. Sullivan Smith proposed that they 
should go outside as soon as Mr. Redworth had finished supper— 
quite finished supper: for the reason that the term ‘donkey’ affixed 
to him was like a minster cap of ‘schooldays, ringing bells on his 
top-knot, and also that it stuck in his gizzard. 

Mr. Redworth declared the term to be simply hypothetical. “Jf 
you fight, you’re a donkey for doing it. But you won’t fight.” 

“ But I will fight.” 

“He won’t fight.” 

“Then for the honour of your country you must. But I’d rather 
have him first, for I haven’t drunk with him, and it should be a 
case of necessity to put a bullet or a couple of inches of steel into 
the man you’ve drunk with. And what’s in your favour, she danced 
with ye. She seemed to take to ye, and the man she has the smallest 
sugar-melting for is sacred if he’s not sweet tome. Jf he retracts!” 

“Hypothetically, No.” 

“ But supposititiously ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then we grasp hands on it. It’s Malkin or nothing!” said 
Mr. Sullivan Smith, swinging his heel moodily to wander in search 
of the foe. How one sane man could name another a donkey for 
fighting to clear an innocent young lady’s reputation, passed his 
rational conception. 

Sir Lukin hastened to Mr. Redworth to have a talk over old 
schooldays and fellows. 

“ T’ll tell you what,” said the civilian, “there are Irishmen and 
Irishmen. I’ve met cool heads and.long heads among them, and 
you and I knew Jack Derry, who was good at most things. But the 
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burlesque Irishman can’t be caricatured. Nature strained herself.in’ 
a fit of absurdity to produce him, and all that art can do is to copy.” 

This was his prelude to an account of Mr. Sullivan Smith, whom, 
as a specimen, he rejoiced to have met. 

“‘There’s a chance of mischief,” said Sir Lukin. “I know 
nothing of the man he calls Malkin. I’ll inquire presently.” 

He talked of his prospects, and of the women. Fair ones, in his 
opinion, besides Miss Merion were parading; he sketched two or 
three of his partners with a broad brush of epithets. 

“It won’t do for Miss Merion’s name to be mixed up in a duel,” 
said Redworth. 

‘Not if she’s to make her fortune in England,” said Sir Lukin. 
“It’s probably all smoke.” 

The remark had hardly escaped him when a wreath of meta- 
phorical smoke, and fire, and no mean report, startled the company 
of supping gentlemen. At the pitch of his voice, Mr. Sullivan 
Smith denounced Mr. Malkin in presence for a cur masquerading 
as a cat. 

‘And that is not the scoundrel’s prime offence. For what d’ye 
think? He trumps up an engagement to dance with a beautiful 
lady, and because she can’t remember, binds her to an oath for a 
dance to come, and then, holding her prisoner to’m, he sulks, the 
dirty dog-cat goes and sulks, and he won’t dance and won’t do any- 
thing but screech up in corners that he’s jilted. He said the word. 
Dozens of gentlemen heard the word. And I demand an apology 
of Misterr Malkin—or . ./ And none of your guerrier nodding 
and bravado, Misterr Malkin, at me, if you please. The case is for 
settlement between gentlemen.” 

The harassed gentleman of the name of Malkin, driven to extremity 
by the worrying, stood in braced preparation for the English attitude 
of defence. His tormentor drew closer to him. 

“Mind, I give you warning, if you lay a finger on me, I’ll knock 
you down,” said he. 

Most joyfully Mr. Sullivan Smith uttered a low melodious crow. 
“ For a specimen of manners, in an assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men ... I ask ye!” he addressed the ring about him, to put his 
adversary entirely in the wrong before provoking the act of war. 
And then, as one intending gently to remonstrate, he was on the 
point of stretching out his finger to the shoulder of Mr. Malkin, 
when Redworth seized his arm, saying, “I’m your man: me first: 
you’re due to ine.” 

Mr. Sullivan Smith beheld the vanishing of his foe in a cloud of 
faces. Now was he wroth on patently reasonable grounds. He 
threatened Saxondom. Man up, man down, he challenged the race 
of short-legged, thickset, wooden-pated curmudgeons: and let it be 
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pugilism if their white livers shivered at the notion of powder and 
ball. Redworth, in the struggle to haul him away, received a blow 
from him. “ And you’ve got it! you would have it !”’ roared the Celt. 

‘‘ Excuse yourself to the company for a misdirected effort,” Red- 
worth said ; and he observed generally, ‘“ No Irish gentleman strikes 
a blow in good company.” 

“ But that’s true as Writ! And I offer excuses—if you'll come 
along with me and a couple of friends. The thing has been done 
before by torchlight—and neatly.” 

“‘ Come along, and come alone,” said Redworth. 

A way was cleared for them. Sir Lukin hurried up to Redworth, 
who had no doubt of his ability to manage Mr. Sullivan Smith. 

He managed that fine-hearted but purely sensational fellow so 
well that Lady Dunstane and Diana, after hearing in some anxiety 
of the hubbub below, beheld them entering the long saloon amicably, 
with the nods and looks of gentlemen quietly accordant. 

A little later, Lady Dunstane questioned Redworth, and he 
smoothed her apprehensions, delivering himself, much to her com- 
fort, thus: “In no case would any lady’s name have been raised. 
The whole affair was nonsensical. He’s a capital fellow of a kind, 
capable of behaving like a man of the world and a gentleman. Only 
he has, or thinks he has, like lots of his countrymen, a raw wound— 
something that itches to be grazed. Champagne on that! ... 
Irishmen, as far as I have seen of them, are, like horses, bundles of 
nerves; and you must manage them, as you do with all nervous 
creatures, with firmness but good temper. You must never get into 
a fury of the nerves yourself with them. Spur and whip they don’t 
want ; they’ll be off with you in a jiffy if you try it. They want 
the bridle-rein. That seems to me the secret of Irish character. 
We English are not bad horsemen. It’s a wonder we blunder so in 
our management of such a people.” 

“‘T wish you were in a position to put your method to the proof,” 
said she. 

He shrugged. ‘ There’s little chance of it !”’ 

To reward him for his practical discretion, she contrived that 
Diana should give him a final dance; and the beautiful girl smiled 
quickly responsive to his appeal. He was, moreover, sensible in her 
look and speech that he had advanced in her consideration to be no 
longer the mere spinning stick, a young lady’s partner. By which 
he humbly understood that her friend approved him. A gentle 
delirium enfolded his brain. A householder’s life is often begun on 
eight hundred a year—on less, on much less :—sometimes on nothing 
but resolution to make a fitting income, carving out a fortune. 
Eight hundred may stand as a superior basis . . . 

“Yes,” he replied to her, “I like my experience of Ireland and 
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the Irish ; and better than I thought I should. St. George’s Channel 
ought to be crossed oftener by both of us.” 

“ T’m always glad of the signal,” said Diana. 

He allowed her interpretation to remain personal, for the sake of 
a creeping deliciousness that it carried through his blood. 

“ Shall you soon be returning to England ?” he ventured to ask. 

“Tam Lady Dunstane’s guest for some months.” 

“Then you will. Sir Lukin has an estate in Surrey. He talks 
of quitting the Service.” 

“T can’t believe it!” 

His thrilled blood was chilled. She entertained a sentiment 
amounting to adoration for the profession of arms! 

Gallantly had the veteran General and Hero held on into the 
night, that the festivity might not be dashed by his departure ; 
perhaps, to a certain degree, to prolong his enjoyment of-a flattering 
scene. At last Sir Lukin had the word from him, and came to his 
wife. Diana slipped across the floor to her accommodating chaperone, 
whom, for the sake of another five minutes with her beloved Emma, 
she very agreeably persuaded to walk in the train of Lord Larrian ; 
and forth they trooped down a pathway of nodding heads and 
curtsies, resembling oak and birch-trees under a tempered gale, even 
to the shedding of leaves, for here a turban was picked up by Sir 
Lukin, there a jewelled ear-ring by the self-constituted attendant, 
Mr. Thomas Redworth. At the portico rang a wakening cheer, 
really worth hearing. The rain it rained, and hats were formless, 
as in the first conception of the edifice, backs were damp, boots 
liquidly musical, the pipe of consolation smoked with difficulty, with 
much pulling at the stem; but the cheer arose magnificently, and 
multiplied itself, touching at the same moment the heavens and 
Diana’s heart—at least, drawing them together ; for she felt exalted, 
enraptured, as proud of her countrymen as of their hero. 

‘‘That’s the natural shamrock, after the artificial!’’ she heard 
Mr. Redworth say, behind her. 

She turned and sent one of her brilliant glances flying over him, 
in gratitude for a timely word well said. And she never forgot the 
remark, nor he the look. 











THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


Tue French Chamber of Deputies has before it a number of legisla- 
tive proposals, which seek to modify in a greater or less degree the 
existing relations between the various Churches and the State. The 
Catholic Church is particularly aimed at by these measures, and it is 
the political attitude of this Church which has roused the spirit of 
reform that now menaces, logically enough, the other Churches 
recognised and subsidised by the Budget of Public Worship. This 
direct attack, however, is only the final phase of a contest which has 
been carried on for many years. The Church has always maintained 
a violent opposition to the passing and the execution of certain laws, 
which, in its opinion, violated its legitimate rights. Especially has 
this been the case with respect to the laws dealing with public and 
private education. It viewed with favour, if it did not stimulate, 
the rash attempts of May, 1873, and May, 1877, to overthrow the 
Republic ; and generally it has, for political ends, abused the legiti- 
mate authority it wields over the souls of its followers, and also the 
temporal power conceded to it. Hence throughout France, even in 
those districts whose inhabitants have preserved the strongest religious 
sentiments, a feeling of indignation and even anger has been aroused 
against the Church; and since it is on the Concordat concluded in 
1802 between the Pope and the First Consul that the existence of 
the Budget of Public Worship and the privileged position of the 
Church both rest, electors in great numbers have been heard demand- 
ing, and candidates promising, the abrogation of the Concordat, and 
the suppression of the Budget. 

This agitation, born in a grave state of political affairs, and 
nourished by frequent irritating incidents, has furnished a welcome 
point d’appui for those philosophers who uphold, not without excellent 
theoretic reasons, the doctrine of the separation of Church and State, 
and for the politicians who see in that separation the most efficacious 
means of resisting an influence which they justly consider dangerous 
to the Republic and to liberty. The popularity which all proposals 
for the abrogation of the Concordat appear to enjoy with the most 
advanced section of the Republican party is apparent only, because 
philosophical arguments weigh but little with the people, who merely 
demand on the one hand the abolition of the excessive privileges of 
the Church, and on the other hand the determination of the occa- 
sionally violent contests of priests against the State which houses and 
pays them. 

This desire of the people has suggested to certain other politicians 
a different line of conduct, They think that, for reasons which I 
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will give later, the immediate separation of Church and State would 
be dangerous, and would produce results entirely opposed to the 
expectations of its supporters. They believe it better to prepare for 
that step by suppressing all that is factious and purely political in 
the present authority of the Church. Far from falling foul of the 
Concordat, and charging it with all the difficulties of to-day, they 
consider that these difficulties are due to deviations from it. They 
ask for a return to its strict application, a limitation to the conditions 
which in 1802 were stipulated for, in the name of an immutable 
Church, by its infalliable head, and which he then in his quasi-divine 
wisdom and foresight thought necessary and sufficient for the liberty 
of the Church. 

It is this policy that I maintain, and it is also that advocated by 
‘my illustrious and lamented friend, Gambetta. During our period 
of power, I formulated a bill which has been adopted by a special 
committee of the Chamber, and which has, I hope, the greatest 
chance of being accepted by Parliament. Before, however, describing 
the nature of that bill, and the modifications it will make in the 
law, it will be useful to give some account of the principal traits of 
our present legislation. 


I.—TueE Concorpat. 


This piece of legislation is, in its fundamental lines, governed by a 
convention made at Paris on the 15th of July, 1801, between the 
Pope and the First Consul. In presenting it to the Chambers, 
Bonaparte annexed to it an ordinance drawn up by him and entitled 
“« Articles Organiques de la Convention du 26 Mersidor, an. iz.,” and 
the whole was adopted at one sitting and as one single law on the 
8th of April, 1802, or, according to the revolutionary calendar, on the 
18th Germinal of the year x. 

By the Concordat the French Government engaged itself to protect 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion in respect of public worship, 
“so long as it conformed to such police regulations as the Govern- 
ment should deem necessary for the public peace.” It assured proper 
support for the bishops and curés, and placed at the disposal of the 
former all the Churches not alienated during the revolutionary 
period and required for worship. 

The Holy Father on his side declared that he would not in any way 
disturb the purchases of alienated Church property. In concert with 
the Government he made a new delimitation of the French dioceses, 
and compelled the resignation of evety bishop whose see was thus 
suppressed. He conceded to the First Consul the right of nominating 
bishops, only reserving to himself their canonical installation ; the 
curés were to be nominated by the bishops and approved by the 
Government. Lastly, the Pope acknowledged the title of the First 
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Consul of the French Republic to the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by the preceding Government; and more than that, he enjoined 
upon all bishops and curés, upon their entry into office, to take 
an oath of allegiance which nowadays seems so curious that we here 
append it. “‘I swear and promise to God, upon the holy evangelists, 
to maintain obedience and fidelity to the Government established by 
the constitution of the French Republic. I promise also to hold no 
intercourse, to share in no counsel, to aid no league, either within or 
without, which may be against the public peace; and if, in my 
diocese or elsewhere, I hear of any plot against the State, I will make 
known the same to the Government.” 

To appreciate fully the importance of these mutual concessions, 
we must carry our minds back to the moment when the Con- 
cordat was signed. On this subject, even in France, some totally 
erroneous ideas prevailed. It is supposed that in 1801, after the 
revolutionary laws which had reunited the goods of the Church to 
the domain of the State, after the edicts of proscription against the 
priests who had not taken the very harmless oath’ required by the 
Act of 1790, and after the violent outbreaks in which convents were 
confiscated, churches destroyed, and ecclesiastics put to death, there 
was no place for the exercise of the Catholic religion, save in the 
forests, or lonely spots, or secret retreats. The name of “ Restorer 
of Altars,” given to Bonaparte by his flatterers and the priests, has 
contributed to this error. 

In reality, after the decree of the 4th Prairial of year iii. (June 1, 
1795) which granted the free use of the sacred buildings to any 
citizens who should demand it, and authorised the celebration of 
various forms of worship therein, a very great number of churches 
had reopened their doors. The decree of the 9th Vendemiaire of 
year iv. (September 27, 1795), by subjecting the assembly of citizens 
for any religious rites to the surveillance of the constituted authori- 
ties, guaranteed liberty of worship, and protected it by severe penal- 
ties against any who should attempt to interfere with it. Lastly, the 
Convention, which had already by the famous law of the 3rd Ventose 
of year iii. (February 21, 1795) proclaimed religious. liberty and 
abolished the civil status of the clergy, formally declared by the 
constitution: of year iii., promulgated on September 23, 1795, that 
“no man can be hindered from practising, in conformity with the 


laws, that form of worship which he chooses (Art. 394).” 


It is true that the “ refractory” priests—that is, those who had not 
taken the oath—had been through the whole course of the revolu- 
tionary period the object of violent measures, which the Convention, 


’ (1) “The person elected shall take a solemn oath to carefully watch over the congre- 
gations of the diocese entrusted to him, to be loyal to the nation, the law, and the king, 
and to uphold with all his might the constitution decreed by the National Assembly 
and accepted by the king.”—Law of 1790, Art. 21. 
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on the very eve of its separation (October 25, 1795), ordered to be 
carried out within four-and-twenty hours. The Directory over- 
whelmed them with vexatious proceedings, which indeed explains 
their connivance with royalist conspirators and foreigners. Never- 
theless, such was the power of the principle of liberty proclaimed by 
the law of Ventose, that the clergy who remained faithful to Rome 
began again to exercise religious direction in a large number of 
parishes. At Troyes, the nonconformist bishops officiated publicly 
from the year 1796. On the other hand, the clergy of the constitu- 
tional Church, as it was called, who had taken the oath, had 
obtained a fast increasing authority over the Catholics. Their 
principal leader, Bishop Gregory, a man venerable for his courage, 
his virtues, and his patriotism, who had always, at the peril of his 
life, protested against measures of persecution, on August 15, 1797, 
assembled a First National Council, in which a hundred constitu- 
tional bishops took part. At this time religious worship was 
re-established in 35,000 parishes, and the movement grew in force 
during the following years; so that at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions for the Concordat, the Catholics could devote themselves freely 
to the practice of a religion of which they themselves paid the 
ministers. But—and this is the most important point—these congre- 
gations were divided almost equally between the priests who had con- 
sented to take the oath, and those who, following the Pope, had 
rejected with horror the civil constitution of the clergy. There were 
thus two Churches in France, both claiming the title of Catholic, 
the Constitutional Church, and the Roman Church. Both possessed 
regular hierarchies, curés, bishops, and archbishops; and both 
acknowledged the authority of the Bishop of Rome. But the Con- 
stitutional Church contended that in condemning the conforming 
priests he had exceeded his rights, while the Roman Church, on the 
other hand, held these rights to be unlimited in the domain of faith 
and morals. 

It may be imagined that this schism, for schism it must be called, 
notwithstanding its protestations of respect for the Papal authority, 
caused great alarm in the court at Rome. If the latter refused to 
sign the Concordat, the First Consul had a solid point d’appui in the 
Constitutional Church. Without offending the religious sentiments 
of the nation, he would find no difficulty in constituting a National 
Catholic, or, to use a phrase dear to many congregations, a Gallican 
Church. He would thus have realised the dream of the old kings of 
France, and have escaped from the influence and encroachments of 
Rome. 

But this Church, directed by liberal minds and energetic and in- 
dependent men, was viewed with suspicion by Bonaparte, who feared 
that he would not find its members sufficiently docile instruments 
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of his designs. He was not yet consul for life, and he was 
already scheming for the Empire of 1804. Who knows if these 
priests, imbued with the principles of the Revolution, would have 
properly prepared the people for the projected usurpation? Who 
knows whether the famous Imperial Catechism would have been 
accepted by them? With Rome things seemed more easy; the Pope, 
as a temporal prince, was under his thumb, and he could expect to 
obtain from the Holy Father all the instructions needed to make 
the obedient priests lead their faithful flocks in their train. ‘The 
Pope,” said the First Consul to his confidant, Bourrienne, “wil! 
do what I desire.” 

The new arrangement of dioceses, and the conditions of nomination 
of bishops and curés were clauses that the First Consul could reckon 
as great advantages. The number of episcopal claims became 
reduced to forty-two bishoprics and nine archbishoprics for the whole 
of ancient France, that is, about half of the old number. The recog- 
nised direct authority of the chief of the state in the nomination of 
the bishops, and his indirect influence in that of the curés, ought'in a 
short time, if resolutely taken advantage of, to put the whole ecclesi- 
astical staff at the service of the secular power. As Bonaparte said, 
“The people must have a religion, but that religion must be in the 
hands of the Government.” 

Such are the principal political reasons—to put aside sentimental or 
religious motives, which weighed little with Bonaparte, in spite of the 
superstitious turn of his mind—which determined the First Consul 
to side with the Roman Church, and brusquely to dissolve both the 
National Council and the Constitutional Church. In reality his chief 
desire was to end the struggle between the two Churches ; his despotic 
instinct warned him that religious discussions were a bad preparation 
for passive obedience. He hoped to reverse the formula of the 
middle ages, and to bring the priest to bear upon the soldier; and in 
any case Rome was his natural ally, for her interest, like his, lay 
in the silent sleep of conscience. 

In return for those concessions and advantages it seems that the 
Pope gained but little. He already enjoyed the right of public 
worship Free exercise of religion existed de facto and de jure. 
Proper support of bishops and curés was a small matter, since 
the first grant for Catholic worship, made in strict execution of the 
Concordat, did not reach two million francs. All this, in fact, was 
of little importance. But in reality the Church recovered a hold 
upon her “ eldest daughter,” France, the only nation which could be 
at once her treasure-house and her sword. The threatening and 
growing schism whose victory could be assured by the favour of the 
First Consul, would definitely disappear. What mattered the rest? 
Her empire over souls, compromised for a moment, would be regained. 
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Further, everything could be expected from the goodwill of the 
master, the “ New Cyrus,” the “ New Constantine,” from political 
events, and, above all, from time. We shall soon see how far this 
calculation was justified, and how time was on the side of the Pope 
against the First Consul, who fancied nevertheless, as he himself 
said at a State council, that he had dealt the Papacy a mortal wound. 


II.—Tuxr Orcanic ARTIcLEs. 


The agreement so much desired, and for such different motives, by 
the two contracting parties, took, however, long to arrive at, and was 
in danger of being broken off at the last moment. The Roman 
plenipotentiaries could not make up their minds to accept that part 
of Article 1 which subjects the exercise of religion to “the police 
regulations which the Government might deem necessary for the 
public peace.” They saw that the vagueness of this phrase would 
allow the First Consul, under pretext of “public peace,” to encroach 
upon the domain of religious discipline, and that with the apparent 
consent of the Pope. But Bonaparte held firm, and his opponents 
had to give way. The presentiment, however, was justified, for when 
Bonaparte obtained the vote of the Chamber upon the Treaty of the 
Concordat, he annexed to it, as I have said, the “‘ Organic Articles,” 
which had not been approved by the Pope. 

These articles, which numbered seventy-seven, were of various 
kinds. Some were merely transitory, and possess no interest now; 
others were not always enforced by Bonaparte, and have since fallen 
into complete disuse. Article 24 ordained that the high semi- 
naries for training recruits for the clergy should adopt as the basis 
of their system of education the famous declaration of the French 
clergy of 1682, which proclaimed what was called the “ liberties of 
the Gallican Church.” This had never been accepted by Rome, and 
to demand its introduction into the seminaries was to take up an 
attitude of flagrant opposition to the Papacy. Nevertheless the 
spirit of the majority of the French clergy was so favourable to it 
that no difficulty upon this point arose between the Government and 
the bishops until the year 1830, when, after a struggle of short dura- 
tion, the latter ceased to obey the article; and the ultramontane 
system, which was to prepare the French clergy to accept without 
discussion the declaration of Papal infallibility, was everywhere sub- 
stituted for the Gallican doctrines. 

Articles 52 and 53 forbade the priests to indulge in any accusa- 
tions, direct or indirect, either against individuals or against the 
other religions supported by the State .... or to publish any- 
thing unconnected with the exercise of their religion. Another 
series of articles regulated the meaning of the expression in the Con- 
cordat, ‘a proper support,” by fixing the amount of this support, 
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deciding that presbyteries and churches should be appropriated to 
the curés, and authorising the Departments to provide houses for the 
bishops. Lastly, disobedience to the various articles was to be 
punished by a declaration d’abus, a phrase borrowed from the ancient 
régime, and the offending ecclesiastic was to be solemnly censured by 
an order of the Council of State. 

The Curia protested against the Organic Articles. It argued, 
not without reason, that the prohibition to publish any decree of 
the Holy Father without the authority of the Government, the 
regulation of the education of the high seminaries, the exami- 
nation of candidates for the episcopacy by a commission nomi- 
nated by the First Consul, and divers other provisions, were 
matters of discipline, and even of faith, of which the Pope ought 
to be sole judge and master. But these protestations only obtained 
amendments in detail, and Rome dared not insist upon more. If, as 
is boldly claimed nowadays, the Organic Articles had been a 
flagrant violation of the Concordat, she ought not to have limited 
herself to a platonic remonstrance. The denunciation of the Con- 
cordat ought logically to have followed its violation by the other con- 
tracting party. Rome, however, held her peace, and, according to 
her wont, endured wrong with patience, and hoping for better days. 
Meanwhile, she took care to secure without protest this time all that 
was advantageous, materially or otherwise, in the Articles she con- 
demned. 

I have spoken above of the curés, and the position they held under 
the Concordat and the Articles ; a proper sustenance was assured them, 
and, once nominated’ by the bishops and approved by the Govern- 
ment, they could not be dismissed, save in accordance with the rules 
established by the holy canons. These curés, however, are very few 
in number; they exist only in the chief places of a district, and 
number about 2,500 in all France. Below them come the priests of 
the rural parishes, whom, like the former, the canon law calls parochi, 
but the articles designate them incumbents (desservants). These in- 
cumbents are licensed by the bishop, and are subject to dismissal 
by him. Every protection for them has been abolished; the 
ancient ecclesiastical court exists only in name, and the bishop can, 
without giving the slightest reason, change their place of residence, 
or suspend, or even dismiss them from their posts, thus condemning 
them at once to dishonour and destitution. 

The Church has never raised any objection to this state of things, con- 
trary though it is to its own ordinances ; and the result is a reign of 
tyranny and terror, which has subjected the trembling herd of incum- 
bents to the episcopal yoke, and has been followed, as in all tyrannies, 
by a debasement of intelligence and of character. The inferior clergy 
of France, irreproachable in honesty, and, generally speaking, highly 
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honourable in respect of morals, are ignorant and unpolished, arro- 
gant towards the secular authorities, and, at the same time, insuffer- 
ably abject in the presence of Monseigneur the bishop. Bonaparte 
was the author of this infringement of the canons. Having the 
direct nomination of the bishops and the indirect appointment of the 
curés, and thinking to find docile instruments in them, he was 
pleased to leave the choice of the country priests in their hands. 
Fear, he thought, would assure him the devoted co-operation of these 
unfortunates. ‘‘ With my prefects, my gendarmes, and my priests,” 
said he, “I shall do what I will.” 

The event proved that here also he deceived himself. In his first 
defeats the bishops saw the sign of a Divine abandonment of his 
cause, and they abandoned him in their turn. At a later period, the 
Pope reassumed the practical nomination of the bishops, and the 
latter, especially after the Revolution of 1830, displayed more and 
more enmity against the Government. In our days the clergy are, 
almost to a man, hostile to the Republic and the democracy ; the 
sons of the peasants, whence their recruits are drawn, become aristo- 
crats and Legitimists, and in the elections work zealously in favour of 
the reactionary candidates. Similarly, the lower clergy have, in 
imitation of their bishops, become ultramontane and hostile, precisely 
by reason of that abolition of canonical protection which ought, 
according to Bonaparte, to have rendered them Gallican and favour- 
able to the Government. As the wretched priest has no appeal 
against the tyranny of his bishop, save to Rome herself, it is to 
Rome that he turns his eyes, and his interests, as well as his educa- 
tion, make him ultramontane. Thus Romish policy has managed to 
gain a triumph from the very measure which Bonaparte considered: 
would be most likely to support his authority. 


TII.—SincE THE Concorpart. 


The victories of Rome, however, were not limited to the direct 
consequences of the law of Germinal ; the Pope had the art to extract 
new advantages from every successive Government in exchange for 
the promise of his support. Napoleon himself, when he launched 
forth upon his mighty enterprises, led the way in concessions. He 
perceived the necessity of living at peace with that Church whose 
re-establishment he had assisted, and the utility of finding in all its 
members devoted agents charged to defend his policy, to praise his 
dynasty, and to warn him of the slightest discontent. Thus, in spite 
of his violent acts and language, in spite of bishops confined at 
Vincennes, priests consigned by hundreds to the State prisons, and 
the Pope dragged from Rome to Fontainebleau, he allowed those 
Organic Articles which gave umbrage to the clergy to fall into disuse, 
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and granted them many favours which were not contained in the 
Act itself, and were even entirely contrary to its spirit. 

This example was imitated by every successive Government, with 
the result that the Church, utilising with wonderful ability the 
weakness of the new régimes and the national disasters, has regained 
her official privileges, together with a wealth and authority exceed- 
ing that she possessed before the Revolution. Thus, in 1815, the 
Church obtained almost all her demands; in 1848 the Republic 
asked her blessing upon the trees of liberty, and she took the oppor- 
tunity to extract the law of 1850 concerning liberty of instruction. 
The Empire in its bloodstained birth prayed, in Victor Hugo’s words, 
“laver son linge dans le bénitier,” and the Church made it pay 
dearly for this sinister service at the expense of liberty. Lastly, the 
invasion of 1870 produced an Assembly which would spare nothing, 
indeed would even risk a civil war, in order to please her. Thus 
the Church marches onward without rest, never abandoning one of 
her conquests or one of her servants; and the result is that the pre- 
sent conditions of her existence and her relations with the State 
are very different to what they ought to be after the pact of 1802. 

It is necessary to give here a short account of those conditions, 
because the policy of Gambetta’s Cabinet, namely, the strict execu- 
tion of the Concordat, consists partly in the abolition of some of 
them. A law of 1821, passed with the consent of the Pope and con- 
stituting an annex to the Concordat, considerably increased the 
number of episcopal sees in France ; we have now, including Alsace 
and Lorraine, not fifty-one but eighty-seven. The Concordat, as we 
have seen, accorded a “ proper support” to the bishops and curés ; 
no mention was made in it of the incumbents, but for these the 
Organic Articles expressly declared that “the oblations,” that is, 
the sums paid for religious rites, should form their support. This, 
however, did not last long, and from the time of the Empire a 
State salary was allotted to this class also, the grant for the Catholic 
religion being thus raised at a bound from 2,000,000 francs in 1803 
to 17,000,009 francs in 1811. Similarly the cardinals, vicars-general, 
and canons, of whom no mention is made in the law of Germinal, also 
received an allowance. Article 11 of the Concordat says that the 
bishops may maintain a high seminary in their dioceses, without any 
pledge on the part of the Government to endow the same; but in 
1807 “ bourses ” for the seminarists were inserted in the budget, and 
their sum in 1877 exceeded a million. Thus the grant for the 
Catholic religion in the latter year amounted to 52,000,000 francs. 

This moreover does not include the salaries of the vicars charged 
upon the communal budgets, which have also been heavily burdened 
by the building of parsonages, made obligatory in direct contradic- 
tion to Article 72. Nor does it include the considerable letting 
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value of the houses occupied, beyond the requirements of the Con- 
cordat, by the high and small seminaries and the bishops and arch- 
bishops. The larger number of these houses belong to the State, 
their value, according to a complete list which I laid on the table of 
the Chamber of Deputies in June, 1881, being set down at 100,000,000 
francs while the use of others was granted, principally under the 
Restoration, by the municipal and departmental councils. We must 
also add allowances for support of the fabric of ancient Church pro- 
perty, and several other sources of wealth granted to the Church, 
such as the monopoly of funeral rites. So much for the material 
benefits which the Pope in 1801 did not deem necessary for the 
existence of the Catholic Church, and which have been successively 
conceded by the goodwill or weakness of our Governments. 

But there are many other advantages, and of a higher order. The 
decrees of the 24th Messidor of year ix. and of 1866, conferred 
honours on the clergy by which bishops and archbishops rank with 
princes of the blood. Their first entry into their sees is saluted with 
the thunder of cannon from the fortresses; they occupy the chief 
places at public ceremonies; and the title of monseigneur is humbly 
given them by the highest dignitaries of the nation. Again, the 
exemption of young ecclesiastics from military service was conceded 
by Bonaparte himself, but was not among the conditions demanded 
by Pius VII. The point is not dealt with in the Concordat, and 
accordingly no change from the then existing law is now necessary 
in order to re-establish equality among all young citizens in respect 
of this, the first of public duties. 

The growth of the privileges of the Catholic Church is seen in 
every branch of legislation and administration. Laws but lately 
partially repealed insured it the control over cemeteries and burials ; 
the ordinances of 1809 and 1825 gave it the upper hand, if not 
absolute authority, in the councils for protecting buildings ; while the 
municipal law of 1837 charged the communes with the expenses of 
providing lodgings, and funds for repairs, which are nowhere men- 
tioned in the Concordat. The Church has erected its emblems in 
the place of honour in the tribunals of justice, in the wards of 
hospitals and asylums, and in the establishments of public education, 
and simultaneously thrust its chaplains into the barracks, the /ycées, 
the normal schools, and the hospitals. It has managed to become 
the State religion in the bosom of the university ; the preceptors are 
charged to act as ushers to its priests, who have logically enough 
assumed a right of inspection over them, and have established a claim 
to take part in the councils of education and the examining boards, 
thus obtaining a double authority over the minds of the pupils in the 
name of the Church and the name of the school. More than this, 
certain laws which it has astutely contrived to get passed under 
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shelter of the grand name of Liberty, have enabled it to set up 
schools where it has full power to work upon the minds of youthful 
citizens, and educate partisans ready to do anything for it and at its 
bidding. Such liberty of instruction as this was far distant from 
the thoughts of the signatories of the Concordat. 

Lastly, and this is the most important and most disquieting con- 
quest, the Church has succeeded in re-establishing religious societies, 
which have been forbidden since 1792, of which the Concordat makes 
no mention, and which the legislation of 1802 definitely suppressed. 
Not only have a great number of these been formally recognised by 
legislative and administrative ordinances, but the culpable weakness 
of the Government has permitted many others to establish them- 
selves openly, acting in fact in flagrant opposition even to the laws 
which the State has allowed to be extorted from her. At the present 
moment these societies are counted by thousands, their members by 
hundreds of thousands, and their wealth by hundreds of millions. 
Their personal property is immense, and as if this were not enough, 
their monks and nuns were made State functionaries, and even in the 
domain of public education were granted most unjustifiable privileges, 
which have only recently been abolished. In 1881, out of 63,060 
public primary schools, 13,000 were under the direction of members 
of these societies. This state of things has, however,somewhat changed 
since. Up to that time, although a certificate of capacity was 
demanded from secular schoolmasters, these men taught in private, 
and even in public schools, by virtue of a simple license from the 
bishop, called a “letter of obedience.” 

The concessions of the State have been naturally and more or less 
freely imitated by the departments, the communes, and all the great 
public administrative bodies. Whenever the State has approved of 
any agreements with the great industries, such as railways or navi- 
gation companies, it has stipulated for important favours for the 
clergy. In our colonies, to which the Concordat does not apply, the 
material position of the Catholic priests, both secular and regular, is 
still more advantageous than in the mother country, and their 
authority greater. One could say a good deal about a system which 
has so often entangled and compromised our interests and prestige in 
distant lands, to support the agents of a religious propaganda. 

While so many advantages, that the Concordat had neither 
demanded nor thought of, were conceded to the Catholic Church, the 
obligations which she undertook to fulfil have remained a dead letter, 
and the State voluntarily abandoned the arms it held in its hand. 
Rarely, indeed, has the State really chosen a bishop or refused to 
approve a curé; almost invariably the representative of Rome has 
been consulted upon the choice of bishops, and the Government has 
recoiled before the threat of his veto. Infractions of police regula- 
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tions, forbidden by the Organic Articles, have not been punished, or 
when they have been, only by the ludicrous declaration d’abus, which 
the culprits quietly laugh at. The Penal Code, indeed, contains 
clauses visiting political harangues by priests with extremely rigor- 
ous penalties, but those clauses have never been applied. On the 
other hand, the Penal Code and press laws have prescribed special 
punishments for every attack upon the principles taught by the 
Church; and threats of conviction for. ‘outrages to religious 
morality” have protected religion not only from all insult, but also, 
little as the Government intended it, from all discussion. 

Under these conditions, even the agents of the State have learnt 
to fear and to pay court to the Church against whose encroachments 
they were charged to watch. Ministries and Governments pass 
away; the Church remains, preserying her ubiquitous privileges, 
and proving herself alike grateful to those who have served her and 
implacable to those who have opposed her. The innumerable army 
of State functionaries has found by experience that all self-defensive 
revivals of secularism have, up to the present, been followed by 
reactions, in which those who upheld the interests of the State have 
too often paid dearly for their devotion. Consequently the Church 
has gradually gained an overwhelming influence in all the public 
services, and has ended by reducing to submissiveness even the 
supreme arbiter of the destinies of a free country, the magistracy. 
It is, indeed, no cause of wonder that the Catholic Church, receiving 
without stint money, honour, authority, and special protection from 
a State which in other respects disarms itself before her, should 
obtain the formidable influence which so many patriots bewail. 

This influence is particularly exercised over the middle classes of 
the nation, the bourgeoisie, the majority of whom, to use the usual 
phrase, have become “clerical.” The people, on the contrary—that 
is to say, the working men and peasants—have not allowed any 
increase of the authority of the Church over them, but daily escape 
farther from it. From the bourgeoisie, however, the huge crowd of 
public functionaries is recruited, while, on the other hand, it is the 
people who, by means of universal suffrage, nominate the members 
of Parliament, make the laws, and raise up or cast down our Govern- 
ments. Hence there has arisen between the political direction of 
the country and the executive, between the law and those who are 
charged to apply it, interpret it, and make it respectable, a strange 
antagonism, which is not one of the least dangers inflicted upon our 
country in late years by the Church. 

I referred, at the beginning of this article, to the considerable 
part assumed by the Church in recent political struggles. She has 
opposed the progress, not only of liberty of thought—that is within 
her r6/e—but also of popular education, of which she seems to fear 
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the consequences above everything. She has become aristocratic 
and Royalist, identifying her cause with that of the ancien régime, 
and considering the Prince who has just died at Frohsdorff as the 
sole legitimate authority. She has again and again threatened the 
existence of the Republic; and has taken part in the elections against 
all candidates who represent liberal and democratic ideas. The 
charges of her bishops and the sermons of her curés have too often 
been filled with protestations against the state of society that has 
sprung from the French Revolution, with attacks upon the Govern- 
ment which France has freely chosen, and with insults against the 
representatives of the country. And, moreover, in aid of its bellicose 
propensities, the Church employs not only the powerful influence 
which it wields over the souls of its believers, but also that which the 
civil power has given, either by the Concordat or subsequent laws, 
or by its weakness and concessions in practice. 

Such a state of things cannot last. If, as many enlightened minds 
think, there is an absolute antagonism between the tendencies of the 
Church—which has not abandoned, at least in France, its dreams of 
universal domination—and the Republic, which means to be master in 
its own house, and whose fundamental principle, liberty of conscience, 
has been formally condemned by the two last Popes, how can we admit 
that civil society should continue to augment the power of its would-be 
ruler? Measures of persecution have had their day, and, besides, 
experience has shown that in religious matters they always turn 
against those who resort to them. The intermeddling of the State 
in the domain of ecclesiastical discipline has never succeeded. In 
France the Civil Constitution of 1790, in Prussia the May Laws, and 
in Geneva the Edicts of 1879, have all failed miserably. In presence 
of a state of things which has been created, or, at least, rendered 
insupportable, by the deviation from the compact of the Concordat, 
two courses may be followed, either to renounce the Concordat, or to 
go back to its original terms; that is, either the separation of the 
Church from the State, or the strict execution of the Concordat. 
We propose in another article to give the reasons why we at present 
reject the first and support the secorid; or, to speak more exactly, 
we desire to say why we believe it necessary to enforce the Con- 
cordat with energy, with a view to prepare for the separation. 

Pau. Bert, 
Deputy, Member of the Institute, and formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 
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Tue appearance of the first volume of a complete edition of Sophocles, 
by Professor Jebb, is an event of interest, not only to classical students, 
but to all who care for literature. No living English scholar unites in 
himself so many of the qualities which, for our generation, form the 
ideal of classical scholarship. He has the passion for beauty, the feel- 
ing for style and literary expression, the artistic enthusiasm of the 
Italian Renaissance. But he is moreover a laborious worker over a 
wide field; he has grasped the history of the ideas and usages of the 
ancient world, and presents his learning in forms of graceful and 
finished composition. While the distinctive movement of our own 
day in the province of classical criticism has been towards the union 
of the literary with the scientific spirit, the latter has tended to 
preponderate. The study of language and archeology on the tech- 
nical side seems at times to kill the literary sense. Professor Jebb 
has been largely affected by the scientific movement of the age; the 
growing influence upon him of the new critical and comparative 
methods may be traced in his successive writings. But the scientific 
influence has strengthened, not impaired, his literary perception by 
broadening the basis on which an appreciative judgment can be 
formed, and by adding clearness, completeness, and precision to his 
mode of statement and exposition. 

After excursions into various domains of classical literature and 
archeology, he has returned to Sophocles, the object of his earliest 
affections, with his brilliant powers enriched and invigorated by 
these wider studies. He is more erudite, more scientific, than 
before, but not less artistic. 

This volume of Sophocles ought to appeal to the educated public 
through the fine literary criticism contained in the Introduction, and 
even more, perhaps, through the prose translation which accompanies 
the text. The translation, as Professor Jebb explains in his Preface, 
is intended primarily to be judged “ from the stand-point of the com- 


mentator as an indispensable instrument of lucid interpretation.” 
But he adds :— 


‘*The second object which has been proposed to this edition regards educated 
readers generally, not classical students alone. It is my hope—whether a vain 
one or not I hardly know—that the English version facing the Greek text may 
induce some persons to read a play of Sophocles as they would read a great 
poem of a modern poet,—with no interposing nightmare of rézrrw as at Athens 
came between Thackeray and his instinctive sense of what was admirable in 
the nature and art around him,—but with free exercise of the mind and taste, 
thinking only of the drama itself, and of its qualities as such. Surely that is, 
above all things, what is to be desired by us just now in regard to all the worthiest 
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literature of the world—that people should know some part of it at first hand, 
not merely through manuals of literary history or magazine articles. 

**, , . Any one who had read thoroughly and intelligently a single play such 
as the dipus Tyrannus would have derived far more intellectual advantage 
from Greek literature, and would comprehend far better what it has signified in 
the spiritual history of mankind, than if he had committed to memory the 
names, dates, and abridged contents of a hundred Greek books ranging over 


half-a-dozen centuries.” 

It would be impossible here to quote the innumerable felicities of 
the prose translation, or adequately to illustrate a quality which the 
' Greeks call yetpeorys—the reserve, the temperate strength, the har- 
monious perfection of the whole. A translator needs constantly to 
bear in mind the Greek proverb, ‘The half is greater than the 
whole ”—a proverb whose truth has too often been forgotten by the 
authors of the Revised Version of the New Testament. Language must 
not be forced to go beyond its own capacities. Occasionally, though 
very rarely, Professor Jebb himself is, perhaps, misled by a scrupulous 
desire to bring out the full meaning of the original, into expressions 
which are rather elaborate and overweighted. Yet, it may safely be 
said that no one else could have produced a translation in which the 
claims of the letter and the spirit are so finely reconciled. 

The language of Sophocles may well strike despair into the trans- 
lator or commentator. It is a mysterious union of popular’ and 
literary idiom, of learning and originality. Apparently simple, it is 
full of subtle. associations,” and charged with poetic memories of the 
past. Over and above its obvious sense it has a meaning and emo- 
tion which these memories and associations waken. It is a language 
of delicate suggestion and allusiveness, resembling in some measure 
the language of Virgil and of Milton. It means more—nay, at times 
something other—than it seems to say. Shifting lights and colours 
play about the words,® which defy strict analysis; when we attempt 
to reduce them to prosaic simplicity they elude our grasp. Without 
doing violence to Attic idiom, Sophocles freely handles familiar 
phrases, and puts a gentle pressure upon common words to extract 
from them a fresh significance.‘ 


It sometimes becomes a nice question whether a word can, in some 
one or two passages, bear a meaning quite different from its current 
acceptation. It is doubtless the privilege of a poet to force a word 
back, along the line of its own development, in the direction of its 

(1) For colloquial phrases see 0. 7. 336, 363, 971, 1008. I suspect that the expres- 
sion viv maot xyaipw (O. 7’. 596) is one of this kind. 

(2) E.g., O. T. 161,"Aprepev, 2 cuxddéevr ayopae Opdvov eicréiaOacoe. 930, ravredrje 
Sapap. See the notes on both passages. 

(3) E.g., d¢0arpog, O. T. 987. 
. (4) See notes on O. 7. 34, daydvwv cvvadrayaig; 420 and 1208, Any; 728, 
bxoorpageic; 677, icoc. It has been suggested to me by Mr. A. W. Verrall that ypeia 
in O. 7.725 means “‘ enquiry: ” cf. ypdw of an oracle, and xpijoig once in Pindar (0. 13, 
108) in the sense of “ the reaponse of an oracle.” 
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etymology or of primitive usage. One of the boldest experiments 
of this kind is to be found in Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Love and Duty,” 
where these lines occur :— 
*« Live—yet live— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 


Life needs for life is possible to will— 
Live happy.” 


“Pathos” is here used in its old Greek sense of “suffering.” The 
general tenor and context of the poem, as well as special phrases, 
such as “apathetic end,” that precede, prepare us for this meaning. 
It remains, however, an open question whether the experiment is 
not too venturous. Now, some distinguished Greek scholars have 
supposed that in @d. Tyr. 44-45 :— 

ws ToIow éumeipoor Kal ras Eyppopas 

locas 6p® padtora tov Bovdevparov, 
the word gvyqopas, in combination with tév BovNevpatwv, has, 
contrary to its recognised usage, the meaning of comparisons (of 
counsels), on the analogy of the phrase Evpépew BovNevpata. Pro- 
fessor Jebb rightly, as I think, decides against this view. But, it 
might be asked, is such a departure from usage more violent than 
Tennyson’s “ pathos?”’ Yes; and for this reason, that in Tennyson 
the context is itself a sufficient guide, and places the meaning beyond 
all doubt, while in Sophocles the unfamiliar sense—if, indeed, it is 
intended—comes on us a surprise, and is, to say the very least, 
ambiguous. 

Plutarch* records a striking statement made by Sophocles about 
himself, to the effect that, after he had outgrown the pompous style 
of Aischylus, he adopted a harsh and artificial manner, which he 
finally exchanged for that style which “is best suited for ethical 
portraiture.” Now, his dramatic activity extended over sixty-two 
years, during which time he wrote one hundred and thirteen plays. 
His seven extant tragedies belong, it would seem, to the third of the 
periods above indicated, and represent his mature style, which is 
equally removed from turgid grandeur and affected ingenuity, 
and expresses with unrivalled truth and delicacy the play of the 
idealised human emotions. 

It requires a highly trained and sensitive instinct to detect the 
niceties of the Sophoclean language, to note the deflections from 
ordinary usage, and to interpret the pregnant expressions of the poet 
without arresting their life and petrifying them into rigid forms 
which cannot contain them. Professor Jebb is gifted with a sympa- 
thetic insight into Greek idiom and the latent capacities of the 
language. He has a remarkable and, so far as I know, a unique, 
faculty of infusing poetry into grammar, of leading his readers, 

(1) Plut., De Profect. Virt. Sent., p. 79, B. 
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through particles, moods, and tenses, vividly to realise the dramatic 
situation and enter into the feelings of the speaker. Under his 
guidance we seem not so much to be engaged in a work of logical 
analysis or of skilful dissection as to be following a vital process of 
growth and of construction. We are admitted to watch the inner 
movements of the poet’s thought and to see the motives which, in all 
probability, determined the choice of this or that word or phrase. 
The style of the tragic dialogue in particular, has never been so justly 
appreciated or luminously interpreted as in this edition. Between 
the language of the dialogue and of the lyrical portions of a Greek 
play there is an important distinction to be borne in mind. In 
writing choral songs the dramatists had well-known models to follow, 
and employed a style that was prescribed by literary tradition. A 
new problem had to be solved when they came to the dialogue. 
Here they were discovered entering upon new paths, and had diffi- 
culties to overcome not unlike those which were encountered by the 
first Greek historians and orators, in whose hands an artistic prose 
was shaped. The dramatic poet, whose province it was to compress 
into a brief compass the portrayal of character in action, to depict 
the conflict between individual wills, to delineate the successive 
moments in the fortunes of the actors and the corresponding feelings 
awakened in their minds, needed a vehicle of literary expression 
which should convey reasonings terser and more compact, thought 
and emotion more concentrated, than could be conveyed through 
the epic or the lyrical styles. Tragedy, moreover, even before it 
became in the hands of Euripides a poetical image of public 
debate in the law-courts and assemblies, could not but catch the tone 
and accent of civic life. Professor Jebb tells us in his preface, that 
in the course of preparing his commentaries on the E/ectra and the 
Ajax, he “had been led to see more clearly the intimate relation 
which in certain respects exists between Greek tragic dialogue and 
Greek rhetorical prose, and to feel the desire of studying more 
closely the whole process by which Greek oratory had been deve- 
loped.” Thus it was “as a preparation in one department for the task 
of editing Sophocles that the special studies embodied in the Aftic 
Orators had originally been undertaken.” 

These and kindred studies have supplied him with a wealth of 
material hitherto unused in interpreting the tragic dialogue, while his 
powers of lucid expression enable us to follow with ease the recon- 
structive effort of the commentator, and with him to trace the process 
by which the colloquial idiom is moulded anew as it passes through 
the imagination of the poet. No one butascholar, who has a natural 
affinity with Greek modes of thinking and feeling, and who is pene- 
trated by the Greek spirit, could attempt such a task without falling 
into fanciful speculations. But not the least of Professor Jebb’s 
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virtues as a commentator is his perfect sanity and sobriety of judg- 
ment. 

In speaking of the double meanings which may be found in the 
Sophoclean language, I would explain myself more precisely. Con- 
ington, in his commentary on Virgil, had got hold of a true idea, one 
which may be applied to Sophocles as well as to Virgil, when he 
sought to disentangle the various associations and reminiscences 
which are woven into the texture of the Virgilian phrases, and to 
show the blended colours which meet in a single word. But even he 
is sometimes led to press the principle to a point at which the dif- 
ferent meanings are not different only but mutually inconsistent. 
Take, for instance, his comment on neid, i. 748-9 :-— 

‘*Nec non et vario noctem sermone trahebat 
Infelix Dido.” 

Here he attempts to find in the phrase, trahere noctem, the double 
sense of “to speed the night along,” and “to protract the night.” 
“‘Perhaps,” he says, “ Virgil intended to blend the two notions in 
spite of their apparent inconsistency.” The inconsistency, surely, 
is real as well as apparent. Now the extension ofa similar principle 
to Greek syntax requires to be very carefully guarded and explained, 
if we would avoid a eonfusion which in this case is so far worse than 
in the first, as it affects not a particular phrase only, but the whole 
thought of a sentence. No one, indeed, will deny that the Greek 
language admits of what the grammarians call “mixed ” construc- 
tions, in which two modes of expressing the same thought have, as 
it were, met and fought together, and neither has completely pre- 
vailed over the other. But commentators are too ready to shirk 
rather than to solve a grammatical difficulty by referring in vague 
terms to this principle; nay, there are notes in which moods and 
cases are subjected to a double grammatical government, which 
requires us to suppose that contradictory ideas were together present 
in the mind of the writer. It seems to be assumed that a “ mixed 
construction”? naturally produces a confused thought. But the 
assumption is by no means true. A thought may be conveyed 
through forms which from the grammatical point of view are im- 
perfectly fused, and yet the thought itself, which results from this im- 
perfect fusion, need not be blurred or indistinct, much less self-con- 
tradictory. A clear thought often struggles for utterance, and fails to 
express itself in strict and logical form, not because the speaker 
does not know what he means, but because he is over eager to say it. 

That Greek modes of speech are too subtle and flexible to be bound 
by the rules of grammarians, that they break loose from such rigorous 
prescriptions and follow the ways of the living voice and the spon- 
taneous movements of thought, is a fact which the commentator has 
often forgotten, and of which he needs again and again to be 
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reminded. No one has stated the fact with more force or truth than 
Professor Jowett in the introduction to his edition of Thucydides. 
Allowing for reservations on particular points, I cordially subscribe 
to his general statement of the principle, so well expressed in those 
pages. ButI hope I may not be held guilty of presumption and 
suspected of depreciating the eminent services he has rendered to 
Greek and to English literature, or of undervaluing the literary and 
scholarly work of his pupil, Professor Campbell, if I say that the 
tendency of both these scholars (of the pupil more than of the master) 
has been in practice to misapply a sound principle, and to present it 
in such a light as to suggest (what they certainly do not believe) 
that in the days of Thucydides and Sophocles language was in so 
fluid a state and grammar so unfixed, that words might mean almost 
anything, and that clear thinking is as little to be looked for from 
the Periclean age as accurate writing. That Thucydides was 
“writing in an ante-grammatical age” is true only in the sense that 
he was writing in an age previous to grammarians. But there was 
grammar before there were grammarians, and a grammar, moreover, 
far more precise than was observed by the Elizabethan dramatists, 
who cannot be accepted as affording a perfect parallel to the Greck 
tragedians, The grammar of Sophocles is not, indeed, as strict and 
systematic as that of the Homeric poems, still it is part of a developed 
Attic idiom, whose normal usages had been firmly traced, in which 
moods, voices, tenses are in no way interchangeable, whose very 
irregularities were due rather to the desire for clearness and natural- 
ness, than to “ confused modes of thought” which Professor Jowett 
ascribes to Thucydides. 

In Thucydides, and even in Sophocles, there are many experiments 
in words and in construction, many tentative and some hazardous 
forms of expression, which Aristophanes or Demosthenes would have 
rejected, but nothing which would warrant us in placing either author 
above the genius and idiom of the language. At what point 
neglect of grammar becomes violation of idiom cannot be stated in 
general terms. Special instances must be taken and scrutinised 
each on their own merits, and it is one of the marked features of 
Professor Jebb’s edition that, in estimating the value of various 
readings or in justifying a phrase or construction, he faces the 
problem in each case, and lets us see how “irregular” grammar 
may yet be perfectly idiomatic. The elasticity of the Greek 
language is not license or caprice. It arises from the desire to add 
life and variety, to adjust new ideas to existing but inadequate forms 
of speech, to arrange the thought in a framework supplied by nature 
rather than by the laws of grammatical sequence and symmetry, so 
that the general form in which a sentence is moulded influences the 
syntactical structure of the parts. Attraction, false analogy, sudden 
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changes of construction—these and many other things are admitted 
by the Greeks to a degree that is unknown in Latin writers. The 
difficulty of the commentator lies not so much in stating the prin- 
ciple truly as in applying it correctly ; and it is mainly by the appli- 
cation that the merits of grammatical criticism must be tested. I 
have heard Shilleto say in a lecture, towards the end of his life, that 
the longer he lived “the more reluctant he was to declare anything 
impossible in Greek.’’ Such a saying would satisfy the most 
advanced believers in grammatical laxity. But when he came to 
grapple with the difficulties of the text, and to discuss whether some 
given expression was admissible in Greek, no one could more 
triumphantly vindicate the genius and the idiom of the language 
from violation. 

One of the first questions that meets a commentator is, how far it 
is his duty to give alternative explanations. The natural bent of 
those whom we may call of péovres—those who treat the Attic Greek 
of the first half of the fifth century 3.c. as in a perfectly fluid and 
unstable condition—is to multiply such alternatives without giving 
any, or, at least, a sufficient reason for preferring one alternative to 
another. There are, doubtless, not a few passages where it would 
require a very audacious person to pronounce confidently between 
rival interpretations. Most scholars can recall lines over which they 
have hesitated long, when the balance seems so nicely poised that it 
depends on some accident of the moment—a passing mood or touch 
from without—to determine which way it shall incline. But this is 
true of poetic diction, not in Greek only, but in all languages, 
including our own. If, however, in every third or fourth line of a 
poem we are reduced to such honest doubts and waverings, we must 
infer either that the author writes badly, or that we have a very 
imperfect acquaintance with the language. It is to be hoped that 
our knowledge of Greek and Latin is not really so much a matter of 
guess-work as the numerous alternatives offered to us by classical 
editors would imply. Sometimes it may happen that we have in 
our own mind a strong conviction in favour of one definite interpre- 
tation, but that the impression is incommunicable; it rests on a 
sense or instinct which cannot be justified by argument. In such 
cases the final verdict must be left to the few who are acknow- 
ledged to possess the surest insight and the finest tact in handling 
language. There is no other tribunal to appeal to. Classical 
scholars are, unluckily, not in the position of the Browning Society, 
whose doubts can be resolved by an infallible authority. 

But putting aside such cases, there are, as a rule, valid grounds 
on which a decision may be based. It is almost as serious an error 
for a commentator to place side by side several interpretations with- 
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out furnishing the materials for arriving at a rational conclusion, as 
it would be for a writer on etymology to give us an open choice 
between a guess of Plato’s and a scientific result of comparative 
philology. Many current interpretations are demonstrably wrong, 
and the only sufficient excuse for mentioning them at all is that they 
are still current, and therefore need refutation. But the mere fact 
that some great name is associated with an absurd interpretation is 
hardly a plea for reviving it, on the ground of the historical interest 
that attaches even to the mistakes of great men. Still less ought 
the stray fancies of obscurer critics to be recorded in the notes among 
a series of other options equally ingenious, but no less certainly 
wrong. Commentaries have already outgrown their just dimensions, 
and are usually out of all proportion to the text. To know how to 
omit, to discriminate, and to decide, has become almost the first 
requisite in an editor. In nine cases out of ten the author doubtless 
had some one meaning, and it is the business of one who interprets 
him to tell us what he conceives that meaning to have been, and to 
show the grounds of his decision. 

The practice observed by Professor Jebb in this edition has, on 
the whole, been to mention various interpretations only where there 
is room for serious and legitimate.doubt as to the meaning of the 
poet. He ignores such alternatives as are not commended either by 
their intrinsic merit or by a weight of authority which cannot be 
disregarded. Yet his notes, while generally avoiding direct refuta- 
tion, incidentally sweep aside a large mass of rubbish which has 
found its way into most editions. Very seldom will his judgment 
in respect of such omissions be found at fault. There is, perhaps, 
only one passage where he altogether omits to notice the obvious 
rendering, which in this case surely is the true one. The speech in 
which Teiresias is stung by the taunts of (idipus to denounce him as 
the slayer of Laius contains these words (420—423) :— 

Bois 5é ris o7s motos ovK Eorar AH, 
motos KiBatpwy odxi ovppwvos taxa, 


a 
drav kataicOy Tov ipeévatov, dv Sduors 
4 , 
avoppov eigérdevoas edrdolas TUXWV ; 


The lines are thus translated by Professor Jebb :— 


‘* And what place shall not be harbour to thy shriek, what of all Citheeron 
shall not ring with it soon, when thou hast caught the meaning of the marriage- 
song wherewith thou wert borne to thy fatal haven in yonder house, after a 
voyage so fair?” 

The note is as follows :—“ dv cognate acc. to eiaémXevoas, as 
if juévacov had been xAodv; avopuov is added predicatively, 
‘though it (thy course) led thee to no true haven.’” The objections 
to this interpretation are that (1) the dpévaios is not itself the 
moos nor akin to it in meaning, but an external accompaniment of 
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the zAovs. It is, therefore, very harsh to take Ov as a cognate 
accusative. Surely it.is not Greek to say 7Aciv vuévarov, Meaning 
“to sail to the accompaniment of a marriage-song ;” (2) the epithet 
dvopyov is an unnatural one. to apply to the course or Jobs, still 
more so to. the accompaniment of the mAovs. Indeed, the combina- 
tion Ov eicémAevaas can hardly mean anything but “into which thou 
didst sail.”” We are thus brought back to the ordinary view, accord- 
ing to which the ipévaios is the haven into which he sailed : “ when 
thou hast learnt the meaning of those nuptials, in which, within that 
house, thou didst find a fatal haven, after a voyage so fair.” Nothing 
can possibly be urged against this rendering except that vpuévaios, 
strictly speaking, is the “‘ marriage-song,” not the “ marriage ;” but 
this fast distinction is scarcely maintained in poetry. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the subject of conjec- 
tural emendations. No one, however, who has studied the history of 
textual criticism will be inclined to slight the gains that scholarship 
has won through the labours in this department, not only of past 
generations of scholars, but in our own day of such men as Cobet (in 
spite of rashness) and Madvig. Those who judge Madvig only by 
his Adversaria Critica, where admirable theory is united to some 
very dubious practice, and who think of him as the author of a few 
brilliant and of many superfluous emendations of Greek prose, not 
to mention certain tasteless and even unmetrical verse emendations, 
ought to study him at his best in the De Finibus of Cicero and in his 
emendations of Livy, whose pages have been illumined under his 
touch. In passing, it may be observed that Latin prose authors, 
from one point of view, afford the best field for the exercise of an 
emendator’s faculty, owing to the very rigour and precision of Latin 
prose idiom. But, after all, the limits within which such a second- 
sight as Bentley claimed for himself—‘“ a certain divining tact and 
inspiration ”—can profitably be employed, are singularly narrow. 
Many sanguine hopes would be abated if we did but reflect what a 
small percentage of conjectures have borne the test of time and 
received the stamp of scientific certitude. 

Of all authors Sophocles is one of the most perilous for a critic to 
tamper with :— 

‘* His style,” says Professor Jebb (p. lviii.), ‘‘ is not seldom analogous to that 
of Virgil in this respect, that, when his instinct felt a phrase to be truly and 
finely expressive he left the logical analysis of it to the discretion of gram- 
marians then unborn. I might instance viv raot yaipw (0.7. 596). Such a 
skill may easily provoke the heavy hand of prosaic correction ; and, if it requires 
sympathy to interpret and defend it, it also requires, when it has once been 
marred, a very tender and yery temperate touch in any attempt to restore it.” 

Nothing could be better said; and the caution was never more 
needed than to-day, when not in Germany only but in England 
Greek texts are being not amended but re-written. Scholarship at 




















this moment has as much to fear from erudite absurdities as from 
almost any other cause. The worst of it is that the figments of 
emendators claim admission in the name of common sense, whieh 
frequently serves only as a mask for ignorance of Greek idiom. 
Ingenuity without insight, encyclopedic study without judgment or 
perception, these are the things that corrupt the classics and bring 
learning itself into disrepute. Professor Jebb has been faithful to 
the canons he himself has laid down about emendation. He deals in 
conjecture only where the reading of the MSS. is confessedly 
hopeless. His own conjectures are fourteen in number, of which he 
admits nine into the text. Most of these are highly plausible,’ and 
two of them attain as nearly as can be to certainty.’ 

I would now indicate a few passages where I venture to disagree 
from Professor Jebb, or where I find his explanations insufficient. 
Let me begin with the much vexed lines 219—223 :— 


dy Sévos pev Tod Adyou rods’ eepo, 

gévos Se rod mpaxGévros ; ov yap ay paxpav 
ixvevov airés, a) ovK Exwy Tt vp Bodov. 
vuv 8’, dorepos yap adores eis dorovs TEAG, 
tpiv spoperis maot Kadpeious rade. 


The lines are thus translated in this edition :— 


‘* These words will I speak publicly, as one who has been a stranger to this 
report, a stranger to the deed ; for I could not have tracked it far by myself, if 
T had not had some clue. But as it is—since it was only after the time of the 
deed that I was numbered a Theban among Thebans—to you, the Cadmeans 
all, I do thus proclaim.” 

Professor Jebb’s negative criticisms in his Appendix are, I think, 
conclusive. But he fails to notice one grave difficulty about his own 
rendering. The form of the conditional sentence, “for I could not 
have tracked it far by myself if I had not had some clue,” implies a 
thought in the speaker’s mind, “ But I had a clue.” The context, 
however, clearly shows that (idipus regards himself as having no 
clue ; and the very next words, vuv &é, “as it is,” mean, according 
to Professor Jebb, “as I have no clue.” We are thus reduced to a 
logical contradiction. The key to the difficulty seems to me to be 
this. The sentence od yap av paxpav ixvevoy (where the yap, as 
Professor Jebb sees, justifies éZepw, not Eévos) hasa supposed protasis, 
ei jun) é€etrov, to be supplied from ééepw; the clause uy ode exwv, 
though conditional in form,—being added as a second protasis, an 
afterthought explaining and expanding the idea of airds,—is not in 
sense truly conditional ; it is drawn by a sort of attraction into the 


(1) The first and most striking occurs in line 1218, where the MSS. have dipopa: yap 
wo mepiaddra layéwy (vv. Ul. wepiada, axiwv) ix cropdrwy. Professor Jebb’s brilliant 
restoration is dépopat yap womep iadepov xéwy tx croparwy, “I wail as one who pours a 
dirge from his lips.’ The second cf such corrections is in 1280, where the simple 
change of raed to card makes perfect sense of the passage. 
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conditional form in which the whole sentence is cast. Thus the 
words mean, “for (had I not appealed to you, e jr) é&eZrov) I should 
not have tracked the matter far alone, if I had not a clue (and I had 
none),” #.¢. “not having a clue.” The use of x) od is very similar, 
but not precisely parallel to, that in Herod. vi. 106, ode é&eAcvaeaOar 
épacay py ov tANpeos EovTos TOU KUKAoOU, “if (as was the case) the 
moon was not full.” From the general form of the conditional 
sentence it will be seen that Cdipus has thrown himself in imagina- 
tion into the future and looks back upon the event. His appeal, he 
implies, is already made, and he himself is well forward on the 
track. 

But we are not yet out of the difficulties. The sequence of ideas 
in the last two lines, taken in relation to what has preceded, is not 
quite obvious. If the above explanation is correct, voy 8é means, 
“as it is,” ¢.e. “since I do appeal to you, and do hope to search the 
matter out ;” it opposes the actual fact to the unfulfilled supposition 
which has been expressed in the previous parenthesis. The yap after 
Vorepos will then look forward to zpopwvw, not backward to vor &é, 
the sense of the two lines being, “ As it is, I make my proclamation 
to you, since I am a citizen though late enrolled.” 

We can now see a coherent chain of thought running through 
the passage. (dipus has just heard of the murder of Laius, and in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, is determined to track it out. 
But the murder occurred before he had come to Thebes. ‘ As one,” 
he says, “who has no personal knowledge of the crime or of the 
report, I must appeal to you, Thebans, for information ; for without 
such an appeal I could not have proceeded far in the search, being 
without a clue. But being resolved on the appeal, I make this pro- 
clamation to you by right of Theban citizenship.” * 

These minute criticisms might appear pedantic if it were not that 
Professor Jebb’s work is so thorough and finished, and so far 
surpasses all previous editions, that even the smallest flaws that 
mar its perfection deserve to be pointed out in order to be removed. 
I wish it were possible to convey any idea of the interest of the 
commentary itself—of the sagacity and discrimination with which 


(1) Professor Campbell has come nearer to what I hold to be the true view of the passage 
than any other editor. But, as Professor Jebb points out (App. p. 292), his explana- 
tion of the words ot ydp dv paxpay x. r. X. implies that Gidipus had long known of the 
murder of Laius, whereas the poct represents him as having now heard of it for the 
first time. Some points of syntax remain which invite discussion. In line 523 the 
words #\@e ray’ dv must here mean ‘ possibly came.” But Professor Jebb can hardly 
be right in deducing this sense from the ordinary meaning of the words, “ would 
perhaps have come (if ho had been in a hasty mood at the time);” for in such a 
sentence there is an implied thought, “‘ but it did not come.” The truth is that ay with 
8 past indicative cannot always be brought under tho head of the unfulfilled condition, 
though it tended to have this restricted usage. For instance, the idiomatic construction 
of dy with a past indicative to denote a repeated action does not admit of such an 
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the exact force of words and phrases,’ and the connection of thought 
are seized and elucidated. They will find the book to be, in the best 
sense of the word, original, not through startling conjecture and 
paradox, but in delicate shades of insight and interpretation, in 
a masterly handling of difficulties, and in the apprehension of each 
part and every detail in its bearing on the whole. 

The question naturally arises out of the Gidipus Tyrannus, How 
does Sophocles regard the relation between suffering and guilt ? 
We have in this play a signal example of a man, not indeed perfect, 
yet noble and innocent, who is led on by a train of events that 
baffled human foresight into unconscious crimes and overwhelming 
calamity. Some” have thought that an incipient severance between 
religion and morality is apparent in Sophocles; that he has receded 
from the higher ground occupied by A%schylus and introduced into 
his dramas an element of popular superstition. The gods, it is said, 
interfere in order to inflict arbitrary punishment, not to uphold the 
moral order of the world. 

‘Lhere was, no doubt, a popular idea that the gods were jealous of 
man, that they were not his friends but his enemies, who delighted 
to waylay and surprise him, especially at the height of his greatness. 


analysis. No more docs the passage before us; and the same is true of other similar 
passages in Attic Greek, some of which are quoted in the notes. Further Attic examples 
might be mentioned (e.g. Plato, Phaedr. p. 256c; Thucyd. vi., 2, 4;—both with ray’ 
Av ;—Agam. 1252; Philoct.572). There is one exact Homeric parallel. In Odyssey iv., 
546, the old man of the sea says to Menelaus, ‘‘ For either thou shalt find Agisthus yet 
alive, or, it may be, Orestes was beforehand and slew him (ij wev ’Opéorng xreivey 
vrog@duevo,).’” When we reflect that the proper function of av or céy was to attach 
an action to particular conditions or circumstances, we are not surprised to find that a 
past indicative with dy can denote that which may have happened in the past. 

Again on line 1296, rowvroy olov cai orvyovvr’ émouwrica, we find this note :-- 
“trorioae without dy, oblique of tromrioee, an optat. without dy, like earaoyor in 
Ant. 605.” Such a usage of the infinitive is, so far as I know, unexampled, nor need 
we resort to it here. The infinitive with oloy is similar in principle to the infinitive 
after adjectives, such as émirndeog, and the literal translation of the words is, ‘‘ proper 
for one to pity even if he hates it,” not ‘such that he would pity.” Again, is it not a 
mistake to explain ju») in such phrases as 6 pydiy eidwe (397, cf. 638 and 1019), by 
resolving the expression in each case into a conditional sentence? Tho yw» here is 
rather that 7) which marks the abstract and the generic as opposed to the concrete 
and the particular; nor can this use be treated as a derivative of the conditional pi. 
I have noticed only one actual slip, which occurs outside the play itself, in a 
quotation from Demosth., de Cor. § 228, where the words pac brdpxev iyywoptvoue 
are translated, ‘‘we start from the conviction that,” as if the reading were dyywxdrag. 
There is no authority (in spite of ‘‘ Liddell and Scott’) for a middle use of éyywopar; 
the sense, no less than the grammar, requires ‘‘ wo (i.e. Aischines and I) are already 
pronounced to be,” &c. 

(1) See, for instance, the notes on 36 (&iAveag Saopdy), 227 (dwekeAtiv), 313 (pioa 
placa), 352 (texivnoag pijpa), 538 (aperéov), 674 (Oupod mepdoyc), 709 (uavrinijg Exov 
rixvnc), 790 (xpobpavn Aéywr), 846 (cidfwvoc), 978 (mpdvora), 997 (i) KopewOocg . . . 
dmyetiro), 1077 (Bovdxjcouat), 1483 (rpovtivnoar). The delicate use of the particles is 
vividly interpreted in the notes to this edition (¢.g. 105, 342, 822, 852, 1030). 

(2) E.g. Mr. Benn, in The Greek Philosophers, p. 79, a book of striking and original 
merit, which has not as yet been duly appreciated. 
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At such moments it was the wisdom of man to propitiate them with 
the best thing he had. Their levelling energy was exercised in 
confining his prosperity within the appointed limits, and preventing 
the difference from being effaced between the divine and the human 
nature. They were regarded less as guardians of the moral law than 
as privileged despots who resented eminence in others. Aischylus 
corrected and enlightened this primitive belief. He shared the 
popular religious sentiment, which recognised in every great reverse 
of fortune a judicial act; but the sentence, as he read it, was not 
pronounced by jealous or capricious powers, but by a supreme and 
moral governor of the universe. In the course of events and in all 
human destinies he traced the righteous and overruling hand of 
Zeus, “the Almighty,” “King of Kings,” “who rewards all men 
according to their works.” ' Everywhere and in all cases there is an 
inner and necessary connection between men’s actions and their 
outward fortunes. Not only in the vicissitudes of nations and fami- 
lies, but also in the history of individuals, the same law of moral 
retribution holds good. Each man fares according to his deserving ; 
even the individual life, viewed in its happiness and misery, is long 
enough to justify the ways of God to man. Crime begets suffering, 
and crime alone brings disaster and final ruin. 

If some tragedies of Auschylus seem at first sight to rest under a 
sombre fatalism or to be presided over by the vigilance of jealous 
gods, a closer study will show that here too events are not guided by 
blind or arbitrary forces, but are the outcome of character and 
subject to moral laws. In the Agamemnon, for example, the shadow 
of doom throws itself forward from the first; the atmosphere is 
charged with sinister presentiments, even in the midst of victory. 
The keynote of suspicion and mystery is struck by the watchman. 
Each successive song of the Chorus either calls up some old and dark 
reminiscence, or hints at some new foreboding. But throughout 
runs the sense of crime committed that must needs be expiated. 
The Chorus—here clearly the mouthpiece of the poet—expressly 
dissents from the old belief that mere prosperity produces calamity 
(l. 750). The guilt that Agamemnon had incurred in slaying Iphi- 
geneia, is visited on him now in the hour of his triumph when he is 
flushed with pride and insolence. At such a time Nemesis is most 
to be dreaded, not because the gods are jealous, but because men 
then most easily become presumptuous. 

Other popular beliefs were in like manner illuminated by Auschy- 
lus. The curse of a father was supposed to possess a strange potency 
and to bring with it a certainty of fulfilment. It assumes among 
the Greeks almost the same prominence as the patriarchal blessing 


(1) These remarks are not intended to apply to the Prometheus Bound, which would 
require a discussion to itself. 
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among the Hebrews. The latter idea was unfamiliar to Greek 
thought, though Plato (Laws, xi. p. 931) tentatively suggests that 
if the curse of a father is divinely ratified, his blessing may well 
have in it a similar virtue; the operation of the curse, however, as 
exhibited in Aischylus and in Sophocles (who here follows Aischylus) 
has a moral import. It is, as it were, a solemn excommunication, not 
an arbitrary sentence of doom. Once it has gone forth it is irrevoc- 
able, but it is only pronounced over those who are already hardened 
in guilt, and on them it invokes not misfortune merely but fresh 
guilt. Morally it is based on the conviction that there are some 
sins, such as filial ingratitude, which lead inevitably into deeper 
crime, and leave no place for repentance. The curse uttered by 
(Edipus (in the Gd. Col.) is so terrible that modern imitators of 
Sophocles prefer to make Cidipus relent before the entreaties of his 
son. But the Greek (idipus is inflexible. He speaks not merely 
as the aggrieved father, but as the representative of outraged 
justice ; unlike Lear, whose imprecation on Goneril, in its refinement 
of cruelty, betrays a mind maddened by the sense of a personal 
wrong. The victims of the curse in Aischylus employ the language 
of fatalism. They throw themselves with a recklessness half of 
triumph, half of despair, into fulfilling the prophecy of evil. The 
curse has gone forth ; let it work ; they will swim with wind and 
stream. Such is the tone of Eteocles in the Thebans. Yet it is very 
plain that though Eteocles speaks as a fatalist, he acts as a free man. 

The problem of fate and free-will presented itself again, and in a 
more complex form, in the received doctrine of an hereditary curse. 
Legend told of families in which, owing to some ancestral crime, 
the taint of guilt was transmitted in the blood, and generation 
after generation was visited by the anger of the gods. The idea 
had its origin in primitive times when the solidarity of the family 
was strongly felt. The individual as a moral being was hardly kept 
distinct from the community to which he belonged. If one member 
of the community committed a crime all his family paid the penalty, 
either as fellow-sufferers with him or as suffering vicariously on his 
behalf. The guilt as well as the punishment was supposed to be 
corporate. Hence arose the idea of a curse bequeathed through 
successive generations, entailing on posterity not suffering merely 
but guilt. The hold that this doctrine had over the popular con- 
sciousness, and its influence on practical politics, is attested by 
repeated incidents in the history of the Alemwonidw, who lay 
under such an ancestral pollution. schylus so far modified the 
popular belief that he represents not actual guilt, but the tendency 
to guilt, as inherited. It rests with a man himself whether the 
tendency is fostered or resisted. Some act of his own will is neces- 
sary to wake the curse into life. The chain of crime may at any 
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point. be broken, though the poet rather exhibits, for the most 
part, the natural continuity of guilt ;—that as crime engenders crime 
in the individual heart, so in a house the guilt of the fathers tends 
to lead the children into new guilt and to extend itself over a whole 
race. There is-a striking resemblance between the language in 
which Aischylus and George Eliot describe the self-productive energy 
of evil. In the words of Aischylus (Agam. 757): ‘The impious 
deed leaves after it a larger progeny, all in the likeness of the 
parent stock.” In the more elaborated phrase of George Eliot: 
“Our deeds are like children that are born to us; they live and act 
apart from our will: nay, children may be strangled, but deeds 
never; they have an indestructible life both in and out of our 
consciousness.” 

Still Auschylus never allows human freedom to be obliterated, even 
in the members of a tainted race. An initial act of man’s free-will 
is necessary to evoke the latent guilt. In this he departs from the 
popular theology and saves morality. He handles those myths which 
deal with the domestic curse in much the same spirit as he treats the 
doctrine of divine infatuation. The popular form of that doctrine is 
expressed, for instance, by Theognis (Frag. 401),—that a man of good 
intentions is often misled by some supernatural power into grievous 
error, where evil appears to him good and good evil. Aischylus, 
too, recognises in certain forms of mental blindness a divine influ- 
ence. But only when a man has wilfully set his face towards evil, 
when, like Xerxes (in the Thebans), or Ajax (in the play of Sophocles, 
who here again follows the teaching of his predecessor), he has striven 
to rise above human limits, is a moral darkening inflicted on him in 
judicial anger. As we read in the Old Testament that ‘the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’’ soin Aischylus, “ when a man is hasting 
to his ruin the god helps him on” (Pers. 742). It is the dark 
converse of “ God helps those who help themselves.”’ 

The doctrine of an inherited tendency towards guilt in a house, 
reminds us, on the one hand, of that of original sin as the conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, and, on the other, of modern theories of 
inherited qualities. If neither of these can be called fatalism, 
equally inapplicable is the word to the doctrine of the Greek poets. 

There is an important distinction to remember between susfering 
for another and being punished for another. The first is a natural 
and physical process, a fact proved by experience. The second 
implies a judicial act—one which, when ascribed to the Deity, is an 
unauthorised inference from, or interpretation of, a fact. Punish- 
ment implies guilt, and the notion of an innocent man being punished 
for the guilty is a moral contradiction. The innocent man may and 
does suffer for the guilty ; that he should be punished for the guilty 
is inconceivable, for guilt and with it moral condemnation are 
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intransferable. To speak, therefore, of Vicarious Suffering has 
nothing in it to shock morality; Vicarious Punishment (if the fall 
meaning of the idea is realised) is immoral. The tragedians show a 
consciousness of this distinction. The popular view was that guilt 
was inherited, that is, that the children are punished for their fathers’ 
sins. The view of Aischylus and of Sophocles also (so far as he 
touches the problem on this side) was that a tendency towards guilt 
is inherited, but this tendency does not annihilate man’s free-will. 
If, therefore, the children are punished, they are punished for their 
own sins. But Sophocles saw the further truth, that innocent 
children may suffer for their fathers’ sins. 

The purification of this special doctrine of the popular religion, 
which was effected in Greece by the poets, was effected among the 
Jews by the prophets. The phrase, “visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” was open to a double interpretation,—either that 
the children were punished judicially for their fathers’ sins, or that 
the children suffered in the course of nature for their fathers’ sins. 
The Jews for a long time interpreted the words of the second com- 
mandment in the first sense, just as the Greeks so interpreted the 
idea of a curse in the house. But Ezekiel (ch. xviii.), in clearer 
tones even than the Greek poets, rejected the first interpretation, 
and freed the notion of moral responsibility from all ties of blood 
relationship. ‘ What mean ye that ye use this proverb, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge?.... 
The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of his father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of his son.” The same truth had occurred early to the mind of 
India. In the Ramayana these striking words occur: “ A father, 
a mother, a son, whether in this world or the next, eats only the fruit 
of his own works; a father is not recompensed or punished for his 
son, neither a son for his father. Each of these by his own actions 
gives birth to good or evil.”’ 

The doctrine, then, of the hereditary curse, as it is exhibited in 
the Greek poets, is not one of fatalism. Remembering the distinc- 
tion between Vicarious Suffering, which is a natural process, and 
Vicarious Punishment, which is a penal sentence, we find that 
the second of these ideas, which alone is fatalistic and immoral, is 
nowhere to be found,—not in Sophocles any more than in Auschylus. 
It was part of the popular creed of Greece, which was discarded by 
the poets. 

So long as divine justice was believed to assert itself in the earthly 
life of the individual, it was natural that moral character should be 
judged by outward happiness, and that guilt and suffering should be 
inseparably associated. But there comes a time in the history of 
every people when the old theory of life, that the good always prosper 
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and the bad are punished, has to yield before the stress of facts. 
Sophocles is the first of the Greeks who has clearly realised that 
suffering is not always penal, that it has other functions to discharge 
in the divine economy. The suffering of innocent children for the 
sins of the fathers, which Sophocles touches lightly, is comprised 
under the wider law of human suffering, in interpreting which 
he has made a great step in advance upon Aischylus. He has 
penetrated into many aspects and meanings of suffering which 
were hitherto undiscerned. He stands midway between Aischylus, 
who sees in it nothing but the working of retributive justice, and the 
sceptical theory of the succeeding age, that unmerited suffering 
is due to carelessness on the part of the gods. Having seized the 
central truth of the sufferings of the righteous, he was able to accept 
many of the popular legends almost as they stood, and to breathe 
into them a moral meaning. Aischylus, for whom suffering was 
penal in intention, found in the legends a more intractable material ; 
he was often obliged to re-mould and transform where Sophocles had 
merely to interpret anew. Of the primitive elements which Sophocles 
retains, those only can be held still to savour of popular superstition, 
which are outside the action of the drama and among the sup- 
posed antecedents of the plot. These extraneous parts he is not 
always at pains to bring under the laws either of morality or of 
probability. 

Undeserved suffering, while it is exhibited in Sophocles under 
various lights, always appears as part of the permitted evil which is 
a condition of a just and harmoniously ordered universe. It is fore- 
seen in the counsels of the gods. It may,’ as in the Antigone, serve 
to vindicate the higher laws by which the moral government of the 
world is maintained ; or, as in the Philoctetes and Trachinia, to 
advance a pre-ordained and divine purpose ; or, as in the Philoctetes 
and Cidipus, to educate character. Sophocles deepens and enlarges 
the meaning of the Greek proverb, ‘Suffering is wisdom.” He 
raises it from a prudential or a moral maxim into a religious 
mystery. He anticipates the faith of Plato (Rep. x. 613), that 
when a man is beloved of the gods, even poverty, sickness, and 
other sufferings can turn out only for his good. The Gdipus Coloneus 
affords the most perfect instance of the man whom adversity has 
sorely tried, and on whom it has had achastening and regenerating 
influence. Though this play was probably composed at a con- 
siderably later date than the @dipus Tyrannus, and though the two 
plays are in a sense complete in themselves, yet if we would learn 
the maturest views of Sophocles upon this subject, we must study 
the Gdipus Tyrannus in the light of the sequel. CEdipus is not, 
indeed, a perfect character ; he has flaws of temper and judgment; 
but not in these must we seek the explanation of his history. The 


(1) See Mr. E. Abbot’s ‘Essay on Sophocles” (p. 58-9), in Hellenica. 
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poet indicates clearly that his calamities are to be traced to the 
inherent feebleness and short-sightedness of man, the obverse side 
of which is the divine foreknowledge; that his sufferings are 
in truth unmerited, and for that very reason have no power to 
subdue the soul. (dipus has, of his own free-will, committed 
deeds which would be the most heinous of crimes, had they not 
been done unconsciously. Popular sentiment would have ascribed 
them to a divine infatuation, which though inflicted arbitrarily and 
not judicially, yet was supposed to leave the agent personally respon- 
sible for his acts. Sophocles here, as in other plays, fixes our atten- 
tion on the difference between crime and involuntary error, which 
contracts no stain of guilt. When we meet (dipus towards the close 
of his life, in the Gdipus Coloneus, we hardly recognise him as the 
man from whom we parted in the @dipus Tyrannus in the first 
transport of horror and remorse. Suffering has wrought on him 
far otherwise than on Lear, whose weak and passionate nature it 
unhinged, and with whom the thought that he himself was mainly 
to blame embittered his anger and turned grief into despair. CEdipus 
has disencumbered himself of a past which is not truly part of himself. 
In the school of suffering his inborn nobleness of character has come 
out. He is now at peace with himself and reconciled to heaven. In 
spite of troubled memories he is conscious of innocence at last, and 
bears himself with the calm and dignity of one who knows that he 
has a high destiny to fulfil, and is obeying the express summons of 
the gods. The unconscious sin is expiated; and he who was the 
victim of divine anger, the accursed thing that polluted the city, is 
now the vehicle of blessing to the land that receives him :— 
** Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Both Aischylus and Sophocles attained to the conception of a 
righteous order of the world under the sovereign rule of Zeus. 
Sophocles had not, indeed, the speculative insight of Aischylus, nor 
did he grapple so fearlessly with the deepest problems of existence. 
Yet he did not yield the ground won by Aischylus, nor renounce the 
moral gains that had been bequeathed by him. In one religious idea, 
as we have seen,—in his interpretation of human suffering,—he even 
advanced beyond his predecessor. Auschylus believed in an unseen 
and guiding Power, that dispenses rewards and punishments to 
individuals and communities, on principles of unerring justice. In 
Sophocles the divine righteousness asserts itself not in the award of 
happiness or misery to the individual, but in the providential 
wisdom which assigns to each individual his place and function in 
a universal moral order. Unmerited suffering here receives at least 
a partial explanation. S. H. Burcuer. 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN ; 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE WITH A WESTERN MORAL. 


Tue sons of Jacob were, no doubt, on the whole a disappointing 
set of young men. With one, or at the most two, remarkable excep- 
tions, even parental partiality was unequal to the task of eulogising 
their character. They had inherited the loftiest traditions, they 
were charged with the most elevating mission; but they never 
seemed to have been able to appreciate the one or to realise the other. 
The first pedigree to be found in the annals of the human race, the 
most illustrious examples sown broadcast over the pages of their 
most recent family history—all these incentives to high aspiration 
and noble achievement seem to have been entirely thrown away upon 
at least the majority of the sons of Israel. To them the growth of 
their flocks and herds, or some scandalous dispute with their nearest 
neighbours, had a much more pleasant and absorbing interest than 
any of the lessons to be deduced from the experience of their race. 
The more sordid forms of selfishness, the more savage and unscru- 
pulous methods of war, were things which they could understand. 
And as is not unusual with mean and vindictive natures, they were 
able only to find a stimulus to more lively emotions when the 
dulness and bitterness within them were stimulated by personal 
jealousy. 

Joseph, unquestionably, must have been a very provoking younger 
brother. The mere fact that his greater gifts were recognised at 
the very outset of hiscareer by those most capable of judging them ; 
his objectionable sense of superiority; his fantastic dreams and 
vexatious visions, so unworthy of his position, and so irreconcilable 
with the character of a future statesman ; his coat of many colours, 
worn in all probability with rather aggravating ostentation, when 
his elders and contemporaries attired themselves, in season and out 
of season, in the orthodox livery of their tribe ; his audacious if not 
impudent declaration that a day was coming when not only the 
rivals of his own generation, but both the august personages who 
presided over the family councils, should come and submit themselves 
to his acknowledged supremacy—all these things were as gall and 
wormwood to the self-satisfied young sheikhs, whose highest ambition 
was to swagger through the bazaars of Hebron, or to compass, by 
every device of pettifogging chicanery, the retention of a well or 
two which might be threatened by Philistine aggression. 

Mr. Bright has somewhere stated, with unanswerable force, a 
proposition which had never been previously asserted, and which 
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surely can never be hereafter denied, that no man has a right to be 
styled just or good until his last will and testament has been scanned 
at Somerset House by the more curious of his kinsmen and neigh- 
bours, and afterwards considered by the general public—at least, so 
far as scope is afforded for such consideration by a paragraph in the 
Illustrated London News. The patriarch Jacob, who at the time of 
his demise was in point of fact a pensioner of the Egyptian Court, 
had no more substantial hereditaments to distribute among his 
offspring than the family vault near Kirjath-Arba and an estate at 
Shechem held by a somewhat questionable title, yet appears to 
have vindicated his character both for sagacity and justice by the 
interesting and apposite hints which fell from him on his death-bed 
regarding the individual characteristics and prospects of his sons. 

Reuben, to whom our attention is first called, certainly not by any 
conspicuous merit, but solely by the accident of birth, appears to 
have been altogether unequal to the position which he had inherited. 
His especial characteristic—less common, perhaps, in those days 
than in ours—was his vacillating tendency. He could at one 
moment befriend his young and hopeful rival, or at least would 
. shrink from absolutely extinguishing his prospects. But either 
from feebleness of will, or from that small spitefulness which is 
sometimes the concomitant of weak or effeminate natures, he did not 
decline to actively interest himself in procuring, as far as was prac- 
ticable, the temporary humiliation and effacement of the stripling 
whom he had so recently assisted. His was apparently that pride of 
birth which enables a grand seigneur, when he acts more meanly 
than his humbler neighbours, to flatter himself with the conviction 
that performances which common folks consider shabby are due in 
his case to a just recognition of noblesse oblige. 

Simeon and Levi, who seem by a natural selection to have been 
colleagues from the outset of their career, were distinguished by 
a nasty knack for secret conspiracy and vindictive malevolence. 
Simeon, so far as we can separate him from the partner of his 
malpractices, appears to have been the more open and probably 
the more blustering aggressor; while we cannot help suspecting 
Levi of a certain puritanical primness which is not uncommon, 
even in our own day, among praiseworthy young men of the 
official stamp. But it is evident that there was nothing which 
this worthy pair would stick at whenever an opportunity was 
afforded of advancing their own interests or of injuring anybody 
who had incurred their dislike. The primitive stratagems of an 
Oriental blood-feud find their counterpart at the present day in 
underhand mancuvres and opportune disclosures of confidential 
documents. And it is hardly possible greatly to pity Simeon for 
his temporary incarceration under King Pharaoh’s lock and key 
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when we remember how he was actually the prime mover in the 
design of selling to the stranger the rising hope of that family 
which his own vulgar ambition had contributed to render unpopular. 
We can fancy smug Levi, who had probably not gone beyond hinting 
a doubt and hesitating dislike when the family council assembled 
round the pit, appropriating with conscientious complacency the 
Egyptian shekels to be applied in accordance with his private judg- 
ment to the political necessities of the tribe. 

Naphtali, we are told, had charming manners and eyes like a 
gazelle; but the stress which is laid upon the goodliness of his 
language, especially in connection with other hints to be gathered 
from the paternal description, justifies: no inconsiderable doubt 
as to his perfect sincerity. Little Dan, on the other hand, is a 
less attractive character. His object in life seems to have been 
the judicial bench ; and his way to it, as has indeed been observed 
in some other cases, was to be made by not unfrequently tripping 
up his allies and backbiting his betters: Asher was a lazy and 
adipose young man, given up to the pleasures of the table and the 
delights of country life. It must have been difficult for him, when 
Pharaoh’s invitation arrived, to balance the indolent gratification 
to be derived from sheep-farming at Dothan against the pro- 
spective flesh-pots of Egyptian hospitality. But he was content 
to go with his party, just as he would probably have been equally 
well satisfied to have settled down in the placid contemplation 
of pastoral life, or to sit for ever as the arbitrator of the petty 
squabbles of Syrian shepherds, if destiny had so willed it. 

Poor Issachar—it is impossible not to pity Issachar. Nobody likes 
to be called an ass, least of all to be recognised as such even by 
one’s own family and companions. And then the double burden.— 
It is a grievous thing to be weighted with a load of duty to which 
one’s faculties are unequal ; but so long as a happy self-conceit enables 
the bearer to ignore his own incapacity, the burden, however crush- 
ing, may still be tolerable. It is when the slow conviction of one’s 
absolute insufficiency has dawned upon the reluctant bearer of the 
overwhelming impost that the weight is doubled and the poor 
creature collapses. ‘‘Who would fardels bear, and grunt and 
sweat under a weary life”? when the fruit of these labours is to be 
stigmatised as a beast of burden, and not to be able to deny the 
unflattering imputation? Zebulon seems in a mysterious way to 
have established some sort of connection with a great commercial 
seaport, and it is to be feared that he had imbibed from that asso- 
ciation a taint of that mercantile morality which is sometimes 
unscrupulous and occasionally vindictive. Gad appears to have 
been subject to vicissitudes in his public career ; he would probably 
have lost more elections than he gained if he had been a parlia- 
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mentary candidate ; but he seems to have had the useful obstinacy 
which pulls through at last. 

Even at this distance of time it is not very difficult to imagine 
the feelings which must have animated. the conclave of these wor- 
thies when they fancied that the odious upstart was delivered into 
their hands. “Behold this dreamer cometh.’’ Can we not picture 
the glances of scornful superiority with which such representatives 
of commonplace selfishness and caste prejudice regarded the advent 
of this audacious visionary. Now was the time to make him under- 
stand how grossly he had offended, not only against their dominant 
instincts, but also against their vested rights. That an impudent 
fledgling should not only cherish vague aspirations for personal pre- 
eminence, but should actually dare to publish his almost impious 
anticipations of the future, amounted to a crime at least equivalent 
to high treason in the estimation of his self-appointed judges. Was 
it not, moreover, an outrage upon the accepted canons of their tribal 
heraldry that the young vagabond, instead of clothing himself in the 
family uniform, should ramble about the country attired in a rainbow 
coat which seemed to borrow its prevailing colour from the shade 
or the sunshine which it alternately encountered? No pit could be 
too deep, no obscurity too dark, for the summary extinction of so 
ambitious a career. > 

Simeon, who had a lurking fancy that his own personal advan- 
tages might even be enhanced by the variegated vesture which 
he longed to strip from the shoulders of his victim, was doubtless 
careful to secure the envied plaid before its rightful owner. was 
removed from the light of day. But his sulky relatives would not 
willingly assign, even to one of their own number, so conspicuous 
a badge of distinction. The nearest kid that played unconscious 
among the brambles of that thorny wilderness yielded itself 
a ready victim to the wiles of the insinuating Dan, who quickly 
obliterated all traces of that distinctive blazonry which had justly 
affronted the susceptibilities of the family. Asher had gone to sleep 
in the noonday heat. Issachar could only bray out his stupid acqui- 
escence. Zebulon probably regretted that they had no press-gang 
in Palestine which could be utilised for the ruin of obnoxious young 
men. Reuben had sneaked off, persuading himself that he was not a 
party to the proceedings which he had himself suggested; and 
while Naphtali, with a seraphic smile on his engaging countenance, 
ran off to frolic with the more juvenile goats which stood about, “ the 
great revenge was wrought;” and, if it may be permitted again to 
quote Lord Macaulay, “the minion” was mercilessly consigned. to 
immediate and total oblivion. It was not, probably, altogether dis- 
advantageous to one destined to become the greatest minister of his 
time to be thus early initiated into the painful experience of personal 
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antipathies, and to descend, if only for a moment, into the cold and 
dark seclusion of temporary ostracism. 

We all know the story. The unfortunate youth has scarcely been 
lowered into his dismal receptacle and the camel-bells of the deliverers 
are already tinkling in our ears. For, spite of his own too-outspoken 
self-confidence, in spite of the gentle chiding of the patriarch who 
was hereafter to become his dependant, in® spite of the relentless 
animosity of the envious dullards who thought they could extinguish 
his early promise, the younger brother was yet to rise through the 
many vicissitudes of a career at least as chequered as his earliest 
garment, to the foremost place in the councils of the most powerful 
of monarchies. The iron that entered into the soul of Joseph from 
the stocks of his subsequent bondage in the Egyptian capital contri- 
buted no doubt to harden his faculties to the true administrative 
temper. But it may well be believed that his earliest and bitterest 
recollection of the enmity and treachery of those whose fidelity and 
goodwill he had a right to count upon had at least as important a 
share in developing and steadying the precocious genius of the great 
statesman who seems to have excelled even the politicians of our own 
day in recognising and solving Egyptian difficulties. 

Few can have failed to perceive a certain resemblance between 
these incidents of primeval history and events which have happened 
in days much less remote. It is true that Lord Randolph Churchill 
has not been the spoiled darling of the heads of the political connec- 
tion to which he belongs. But if he had been in the most excep- 
tional degree the sole favourite of those two somewhat listless 
partners in a not particularly exhilarating fellowship, he could 
scarcely have been the object of more malice, envy, and all uncharit- 
ableness among the lesser luminaries of his party. Nor can it be 
denied that he has freely afforded them every sort of opportunity for 
the gratification of those amiable dispositions. His course of action 
has been erratic ; his political principles imperfectly elucidated ; his 
demeanour in the House of Commons has lacked that reverence for 
official pretension and canonized incapacity to which all pious Con- 
servatives owe suit and service; he has propounded doctrines regard- 
ing Egypt more Radical than those advocated by any of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tame Republicans; he has patronised domestic legislation 
which avowedly infringes upon the rights of property; and it may 
easily be understood how the versatile young politician who chooses 
to wear a political paletot of so many hues must have given great 
and frequent occasion to his enemies within the limits of his own 
party to blaspheme to their heart’s content. He does not belong to 
the little ring—semi-official as yet, but which expects to become at 
the next turn of the wheel official in the fullest sense—that hedges 
in the rival queen-bees of the Conservative hive from all communica- 
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tion with their party, their followers, and their countrymen. It is 
the lot of almost every party leader to surround himself with a little 
circle of men whose zeal is only equalled by their exclusiveness, and 
whose ambition far exceeds their ability: the under-secretaries 
who are not fit to become secretaries; the blatant orators who adorn 
the platform but empty the House; the officious red-tapeists who 
seek to carry minutes, memoranda, and returns into every depart- 
ment of life; the pompous parvenus who mistake the patronage of 
princes for popular preference ; the parasitic intriguers who are for 
ever praying the official clique to subsidise the scurrilous sheets of 
their obscure newspapers; all these conspire to intercept the inter- 
change of political confidence between the leaders of the party and 
the party at large, and none of them would shrink, as we have 
recently learned, from inflicting upon Lord Randolph Churchill 
all the execration, extinction, and exile which his presumption has 
deserved. 

It is at least as much in the interest of these subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers of opposition, as in that of the leaders or of 
the rank and file, that they should be warned of the prudence of 
making terms with their adversary before it is too late. One of 
two things is certain: either Lord Randolph Churchill will lead the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons before the end of the 
present decade, or there will be no Conservative party in that 
assembly to lead. It is obviously not impossible for the smaller fry 
of Conservative officialism at the present moment to exclude from 
their ranks the one man who seems likely to save them from universal 
unpopularity. Andif they are abetted by their recognised chiefs, 
they may succeed in their object. But Lord Salisbury should 
remember that Jacob certainly did not connive at the conspiracy in 
the wilderness; and Sir Stafford Northcote may also take note that 
Leah, as far as we know, was not a consenting party to the machi- 
nations of her offspring. If they had been open to the suspicion of 
any such complicity, it is possible that even the magnanimity of 
Joseph would not have been equal to the task of resuscitating the 
fallen fortunes of his race. In such a case Joseph might or might 
not have completely naturalised himself as an Egyptian minister, or 
he might never have become a minister at all; but in either event 
the children of Israel could hardly have survived the famine in 
Canaan. Let us then, as Mr. Gladstone once before advised us, not 
only be wise, but be also wise in time. 

If the Conservative party, still more if the country at large, knew 
anything of the immediate motives which have inspired the champions 
of political orthodoxy in the abortive drama upon which the curtain 
has so recently and so suddenly fallen, they would realise much 
more vividly even than now the desperate condition of the party 
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which Lord Beaconsfield’s successors perhaps have supposed them- 
selves to lead. A political combination which permits a mere man 
of fashion to pose (to the exclusion of more solid squires) as the 
farmers’ friend; which allows the initiative in debates on Foreign 
Affairs to be undertaken by itinerant agitators who have never heard 
that Lord Palmerston sat in the Aberdeen Cabinet throughout the 
Crimean war; which has nothing better than Mr. W. H. Smith or 
Mr. E. Stanhope to rise from its front bench to arraign the conduct. of 
the Government, must certainly be as destitute of future hope as of 
present usefulness. It is only by the timely and copious infusion of 
new blood in the fullest measure that any prospect can be found of 
averting immediate collapse. Of course the Tapers and the Tadpoles 
who have vied in obsequious deference through four long years to 
the nonentities whom it has been their business to magnify, stand 
aghast at the idea of a change which would nullify so much painful 
effort. The negroes of the Southern States, though bound, by the 
hard necessities of their actual position to submit themselves to the 
behests of the harsh taskmasters and overseers whom fate had 
imposed upon them, were yet fain to revere certain personages amid 
their sable brotherhood whom ordinary observation failed to dis- 
tinguish from the common herd, as chiefs and demi-gods. Such are 
the sentiments which the entourage of the late Ministry have striven 
to cherish for their fallen leaders, and such are the sentiments with 
which they expect to be regarded by their humbler associates, But 
the Conservative party in this country is so far removed from the 
conditions of American slavery as to entertain a very strong repug- 
nance for doctrines so unwarrantable and ridiculous. They would 
rather consign all the other pretenders to influence with their party 
to the deepest pit of which history makes mention than permit the 
paltry jealousy of a handful of nobodies to interrupt or obscure the 
cordial understanding which should be maintained between their 
future leader and his followers. 

The day is probably not far distant when those who have done 
their best to separate Lord Randolph from his party will find the 
best chance of retaining their own seats in imploring him to toss 
half-a-dozen lines of half contemptuous recommendation among their 
constituents. And the present leaders of the party will do well to 
ubstain so far as possible from fomenting the discords which have 
recently convulsed their following, even if this result can only be 
obtained by sacrificing to the best interests of the cause those under- 
lings whose self-sufficient jealousy has so seriously jeopardised the 
future prospects of the Conservative connection. 

An Enatisu Tory. 














INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


To understand the situation in Central Africa to-day, it is necessary 
to look back to the year 1877, when Stanley’s great expedition across 
the Dark Continent and the journeys of Dr. Nachtigall and Lieut. 
Cameron first awoke the interest of geographers and philanthro- 
pists to the possibility of finding a highway for civilization into 
the heart of Central Africa. In August, 1877, a Conference, held in 
Brussels under the Presidency of the King of the Belgians, was 
attended by the representatives of all nations, including, from 
France, Admiral de la Ronciére Le Noury, from Germany the well- 
known travellers, Messrs. Gerhard Rohlfs, Schweinfurth and Dr. 
Nachtigall ; from Italy, Commander Negri, and from Austria, M. de 
Hochstetter, President of the Geographical Society of Vienna. 
England was represented by Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Colonel Grant, the original discoverer 
of the great Central African lakes, Commander Cameron, Sir Harry 
Verney, Sir John Kennaway, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. William 
Mackinnon, and Admiral Sir Leopold Heath. 

The result of the deliberations of this conference was a determi- 
nation to establish in the first instance a chain of stations along 
the course of the Congo from its mouth to Lake Tanganyika, and 
thence to the east coast near Zanzibar. It was anticipated that the 
founding of such stations would give the means of entering into 
amicable relations with the natives, and would also afford a basis to 
facilitate the establishment of regular commercial routes and the 
general development of a civilizing enterprise. In accordance with 
this programme the first expedition was organised in Belgium in 
the latter part of the year 1877, and from that moment the under- 
taking, which is chiefly indebted for its success to the untiring energy 
and generous liberality of the King of the Belgians, has been steadily 
pushed forward. To crown its success, Stanley, advancing from the 
mouth of the Congo, concluded, in the first week of last December, 
a treaty in the name of the International Association with the 
natives at Stanley Falls, and from this point, some 1,200 miles by the 
river from the west coast, he was able to open communications with 
Karéma on Lake Tanganyika, which station had long since been 
successfully connected by a series of posts with the shores of the 
Indian ocean. 

Although the chain of communications between the eastern and 
western African coasts was thus only completed last December, a 
large number of stations on cither side had already been established 
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on a footing of permanent stability, and these stations, all acquired 
by peaceful negotiations with the native tribes, had become so many 
centres for the spread of civilization, depéts for preparations for 
further advances, and points of security and repose for missionaries, 
travellers, and traders. Besides the establishments of the Inter- 
national Association, there are now, at the mouth of the Congo alone, 
no less than thirty factories and trading agencies. The London 
Mission, the Congo Baptist Mission, and the Congo Livingstone 
Inland Mission, have already established their stations far up into 
the interior of the country, and report satisfactory progress in their 
intercourse with the natives. The missionaries express their thanks 
for assistance received from the International Association, and 
travellers like M. Giraud, a French naval officer, who recently visited 
Karéma, and Mr. H. H. Johnston, the English explorer, similarly 
record their gratitude for the hospitality which has been afforded to 
them at the Society’s stations. 

All this great success has been obtained by moral influence alone, 
and without the firing of a single shot. The prestige of the Associa- 
tion among the native tribes is indeed extraordinary. In addition 
to the lands which have been regularly purchased for the establish- 
ment of its stations, sovereign rights over large tracts of territory 
have been voluntarily ceded by the natives, sometimes for trifling 
considerations, and sometimes, as in the case of the country about 
the mouth of the Kwilu, merely for the purpose of obtaining the 
protection of the Association against foreign intruders and the 
dreaded slave dealer. 

The International Association has thus acquired sovereign rights 
over immense territories, extending for some 2,000 miles along the 
banks of the Upper Congo and its affluents, and wherever its blue flag 
with central golden star is recognised, perfect tranquillity prevails. 
The power of its pacific influence was recently exhibited in a 
remarkable manner on the occasion of an affray, on the 8th of 
February last, between the commercial establishments at Nokki on 
the Lower Congo and the black inhabitants of some neighbouring 
villages. The natives had the upper hand in an encounter with the 
traders, killing one and wounding three other Europeans; and 
further danger appeared so imminent that an express was sent to 
beg the protection of the officers of the International Association, at 
Vivi, their neighbouring station. Major Parminter, who commanded 
at Vivi, immediately sent the required assistance, and was sub- 
sequently able officially to report as follows to the President of the 
Association :—‘‘ Our intervention and the sight of the flag of the 
Association produced a great moral effect on the natives, who from 
the moment of our arrival abstained from any attempts at attack.” 
‘The commercial houses at Nokki asked the assistance of our people 
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to go and chastise the blacks, but I positively refused to comply 
with their request. I told them that the Association was always 
ready to protect the Europeans on the Congo, but that it could take 
no share in an act of vengeance.” For the important services ren- 
dered on this occasion, the Association received not only the warm 
thanks of the resident commercial community on the Congo, but 
also, in the person of its President, the official thanks of the Dutch 
Government communicated through the Dutch Minister in Brussels. 

Such influence and so important a position naturally attracted the 
attention of various Powers eager to secure a preferential share in 
the commercial and other advantages to be obtained from the opening 
up of a country of extraordinary fertility, whose dense population 
only await the opportunity to become purchasers on an enormous 
scale of European manufactures. In 1881 Stanley encountered, 
near Manynnga, on the Upper Congo, M. de Brazza, who in the 
previous October had obtained, in the name of France, from a native 
chief, Makoko, a grant of land on the northern shore of Stanley Pool. 
The French Government adopted the enterprise of M. de Brazza, 
and allotted funds and gave other material aid for an expedition the 
object of which was to establish two routes from French possessions 
on the coast to reach the Upper Congo. One route was from the 
Gaboon along the River Ogowe to the Congo, near Bolobo; whilst 
the other, along the Kwilu, was to connect Brazzaville, on the shore 
of Stanley Pool, with Punta Negra or Mayombé on the coast. In 
view of the physical difficulties caused by the interruption of the 
Congo navigation at the cataracts between Stanley Pool and Vivi, 
and the political difficulties in the shape of the Portuguese claims, 
which threatened the freedom of the Lower Congo, it was thought 
possible, by founding important establishments on the Upper Congo, 
to draw the magnificent trade which is certain to develop and con- 
centrate on the great African water-way, by French routes, to French 
ports on the coast. 

These ambitious projects rendered the situation of the International 
Association most critical. At any moment its agents might have 
become embroiled with M. de Brazza, who assumed a most threaten- 
ing attitude towards them. It might have been easy on the spot to 
dispose of the restless French officer and his few comparatively poorly 
equipped followers, but this over-zealous agent was, even in his acts 
of indiscretion, only too likely to be supported by a Government 
with which the Association could not afford to quarrel. Represen- 
tations were made in Europe, the sympathy of England and other 
commercial Powers was sought, and it was urged on the French 
Government itself that to hinder the work of the Association was to 
interfere with a philanthropic enterprise of general public utility in 
a manner inconsistent with the chivalrous traditions of French policy. 
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In England every philanthropic, commercial and religious community 
interested in Central Africa expressed the warmest sympathy with 
the cause of the Association, but the British Government gave it the 
cold shoulder, and appeared to consider that it would best counteract 
the designs of France on the Congo by suddenly acknowledging the 
long-repudiated claims of Portugal and putting forward the Portu- 
guese in opposition to the French. 

By this unfortunate policy England played directly into the 
hands of France. French politicians took the practical view that, 
whatever nominal stipulations for freedom of trade might be intro- 
duced into an Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, Portuguese colonial officials 
would have no difficulty in practically rendering them as nugatory 
as they had done elsewhere. It was barely concealed that England’s 
policy was specially directed against France, but in handing over to 
Portugal that to which she had herself no right, and as regards 
which France had always steadily resisted Portuguese claims, she 
was at the same time closing to all commercial and civilizing enter- 
prise the natural outlet for Central African trade by the Lower 
Congo. The International Association thus found the success of its 
enterprise and even its very existence threatened by Portugal on the 
one hand and by France on the other. To the representations made 
to the French Government the reply was: You have many English- 
men among your agents, your stations are full of English Mission- 
aries, and you have sought and obtained so much sympathy in 
England that we cannot but anticipate that your enterprise will 
develop for the special benefit of England, and that sooner or later 
you will hand over your possessions and rights to some English 
Association. We are determined to prevent this if possible, and, 
whilst acknowledging the merit of your enterprise, we can only 
promise to recognise your existence and respect your possessions if 
you can find a guarantee that these possessions shall not be transferred 
to England or to some other power, a commercial rival to France. 

In the absence of protection from other quarters it became a 
necessity for the Association to come to terms with France. The 
negotiations were long protracted, and their result has only just been 
made public. In return for an undertaking on the part of the 
French Government to respect the possessions and acquired rights 
of the Association, the latter undertook, in the event of unforeseen 
circumstances compelling it to realise its possessions, to give a pre- 
ference of purchase to France. The text of the Convention between 
the Republic and the Association has been published by the Indé- 
pendance Belge, and is as follows :— 


_ ‘* L’Association Internationale du Congo, au nom des stations et des territoires 
libres qu’elle a fondés au Congo et dans la valléedu Niadi Kwilu, déclare 
formellement qu'elle ne les cédera a aucune puissance, sous réserve des con- 
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ventions particuliéres qui pourraient intervenir eutre la France et |’ Association 
pour fixer les limites et Jes conditions de leur action respective. 

‘* Toute fois l’Association, désirant donner une nouvelle preuve de ses senti- 
ments amicaux pour la France s’engage 4 lui donner le droit de préférence, si 
par des circonstances imprévues, l’Association était amené un jour 4 réaliser 
8e8 possessions. 


**De son cété le gouvernement frangais prend l’engagement de respecter les 
stations et les territoires libres de l’Association et 4 ne pas mettre obstacles a 
Yexercise de ses droits.” 


The securing to France of this possible reversionary interest in the 
possessions of the Association has caused great irritation in Portugal, 
and in England it has called forth the indignation of that part of the 
public whose limited information on the subject has only enabled 
them to see a supposed advantage gained by France at the expense 
of British interests. The English philanthropic and mercantile 
communities, who have long interested themselves in the Congo, and 
understand the situation, are, however, rejoiced to find a permanent 
barrier erected against the pretensions of Portugal, and to think 
that peace and liberty, and with these the development of their 
undertakings on the Congo are now assured. The Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty was the béte noire alike of France, of the Association, and of 
English Societies working on the Congo. The latter could do nothing 
but petition the Foreign Office, hold meetings and protest, and that 
they have done loudly and continuously, but France and the Asso- 
ciation took the bull by the horns and quietly made an arrangement 
‘by which, if the Association were compelled to retire before Portu- 
guese aggression, France would step into its place and keep Por- 
tugal out. This arrangement is the more irritating to Portugal as 
the French Government has been at no pains to conceal its motives, 
and as the idea of securing the reversionary interest in the possessions 
of the Association was suggested by Article XIV. of the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty, whereby Portugal gives England a similar 
reversionary interest in certain Portuguese possessions and claims on 
the coast of Mina. The said claims are not recognised by France, 
which has possessions in the neighbourhood, and this point was, it is 
understood, specially raised in a vehement protest against the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty, which the French Cabinet addressed to the Court 
of Lisbon. 

Such is the position on the Congo as between England, France, 
Portugal, and the International Association. But these are not the 
only countries to be considered, and a remarkable step has been 
already taken by the Government of another most important power. 
On the 22nd of April this year, the United States Government for- 
mally acknowledged the flag of the International Association as that 
of a friendly government. This step was not taken without great 
deliberation, and the letter, dated March 13th, wherein Mr. Freyling- 
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husen, the American Secretary of State, officially recommends the 
idea to the Senate, gives a full and accurate account of the situation. 
Mr. Freylinghusen points out the enormous prospective value to the 
whole world of the opening up of Central Africa by the International 
Association, and whilst noting the Portuguese claims on the Lower 
Congo, he declares it necessary that ‘“‘access both by land and water 
should be secured to our citizens and trade” to the “ vast fertile and 
populous regions of Central Africa.” He explains the constitution 
and policy of the Association, and dwells on the fact that it is a purely 
philanthropic society, and is not and never has been a trading cor- 
poration. The question of international law is dealt with as regards 
the possibility of the political recognition of a Society, the value of 
treaties it might make with uncivilised tribes, and its right to 
acquire territories and exercise sovereign power, and on all these 
points Mr. Freylinghusen decides in favour of recognising the 
position and rights of the International Association. 

As these questions of international law must necessarily be raised 
in any discussions regarding the future settlement of the Congo, it 
may be well to give some special attention to the arguments which 
have been adduced by the most eminent international jurists in favour 
of the Association. In support of the right of private individuals or 
Societies to found States, and to conclude treaties with the chiefs of 
uncivilized tribes, the instances are cited of the puritan founders of 
the New England States, the foundation of Liberia by an American 
philanthropic association, and the cession by the Sultans of Burnei 
and Sulu, of territories in the island of Borneo, to Mr. Dent and 
Baron D’Overbeck. The instance of Liberia is particularly interest- 
ing, as the circumstances were closely parallel with those now under 
consideration. Founded in 1822 by the American Colonization 
Society, a difficulty was raised by England in 1839 as to the 
levying of duties by the Liberian authorities, upon goods im- 
ported by British subjects. The English Government, although 
expressing its general sympathy with the colony, maintained 
that Liberia being neither an independent State nor a de- 
pendency of the United States, it was impossible to recognise 
the right of its authorities to tax British subjects. The diffi- 
culty was finally met by the Colonisation Society arranging that 
Liberia should constitute itself into an independent State, as which, 
shortly afterwards, it was fully recognised. 

In the more recent incident of the Borneo concession, attention is 
drawn to the language used by the Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, 
and by Mr. Gladstone, when the validity of the rights which the Borneo 
Company had, in its private capacity, obtained from the Sultans, was 
questioned in the House of Commons, Sir Henry James declared that 
‘these rights were granted to, and legally became the property of, the 
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Company. Her Majesty’s Government had no power to enter into 
the general expediency of a trading company occupying Borneo. It 
would have been confiscation of their property if, after what had 
occurred, the Government had attempted to take away the rights 
they had acquired.” Mr. Gladstone was equally positive, and said : 
“There is not a single privilege given to the company by the 
charter, over and above what it had already acquired, upon a title 
sufficient to enable it to enter into the exercise of all its powers.” 
Finally, as regards the validity of conventions with native chiefs, the 
following instances are cited amongst numerous others. The French 
treaty with the King of Dahomey, by which Kotonou was ceded to 
France in 1868; the English treaty with Koffee Kalkalli, the 
Ashantee king, in 1874; M. de Brazza’s treaty with Makoko in 
1880 ; and the thirteen treaties concluded by England with native 
chiefs in the neighbourhood of the Congo, and to be found in the 
Blue Book (Africa, No. 2, 1883, pages 87 to 95). 

To return to the action of the United States’ Government in con- 
nection with the Congo. Mr. Freylinghusen’s report and all the 
arguments on the subject having been considered by the Senate, a 
resolution favourable to the recognition of the International Asso- 
ciation was adopted on April 10th.. This resolution was immediately 
followed by the declaration of the Association that no customs duties 
should be levied on goods imported into its territories, and that 
equal rights as regards liberty of residence, dealings in land, and 
general trading privileges should be accorded to citizens of all 
nationalities. In addition, the Association declared that there had 
been ceded to it territories for the use and benefit of free States 
established and being established under its care and supervision. 

In view of the subsequent agreement with France, this declaration 
is of the highest importance, both as guaranteeing perfect freedom 
for trade and missionary labours on the Upper Congo, and as testi- 
fying the intention of the International Association to continue, if 
permitted, to act as a benevolent trustee for the free States which it 
is occupied in founding, and for whose benefit it now holds large 
cessions of territory. This view of the purpose of the Association 
has not yet been unanimously accepted in England, but if the past 
conduct of the Society be considered, and the terms of the agree- 
ments with the United States and the French Republic be carefully 
examined, it will be found to be fully confirmed. It is the under- 
taking to give to France, in certain unanticipated circumstances, a 
preferential right of purchase, which alone has been cited as appear- 
ing contrary to the disinterested intentions announced. But the 
clause on this subject in the French agreement should not be separated 
from. that which precedes it, and in which the Association, in the 
name of its stations and the free territories it has founded, ‘ déclare 
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formellement qu’elle ne les cédera 4 aucune puissance.” As already 
stated, the reservation of the preferential right of purchase is aimed 
at the Portuguese; and it is also worthy of remark that the Times 
American correspondent, in communicating the resolution passed by 
the United States Senate, recognising the International Association, 
observed that it was “intended as a protest against the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese Treaty.” 

Turning to the action of other powers, we find that Germany has 
also protested against the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, and Prince 
Bismarck has expressed himself with his usual frankness in his 
replies to the petitions presented by various German Chambers of 
Commerce. The strength of German feeling on the subject was 
recently shown in a curious manner in a lecture delivered by Consul 
Annecke in Berlin at the General Meeting of the German Society 
for Promoting Colonization. The lecturer said that the Congo 
Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal was in reality directed 
more against Germany than against France. The Germans had 
business qualities which aroused the base shop-keeping jealousy of 
the English, while the French, not being by nature good colonists — 
or organizers, could never become dangerous competitors. For 
this reason it was more in the interest of England to exclude the 
Germans than to exclude the French from Africa. The meeting 
significantly ended with the passing a vote of thanks to Prince Bis- 
marck for having protested against the terms of the Congo Treaty. 
This feeling of indignation at the threatened treaty which has been 
so strongly displayed in France, America, and Germany, is also fully 
shared by such of the minor powers as have interests on the Congo. 
The interests of Holland on the West African coasts are very impor- 
tant, and the Dutch have no fewer than fourteen factories on the 
Tower Congo. No declaration on the subject by the Dutch Govern- 
ment has as yet been made public, but the Dutch press and commer- 
cial communities have protested with great warmth. 

It is evident that affairs in Central Africa have arrived at a crisis, 
and that if British interests are to be protected, a clear and definite 
policy must be at once adopted by the English Foreign Office. To 
decide as to what this policy should be, our Government must consider 
what are the legitimate interests or the possible covert designs of 
other powers, and what is the actual situation on the Congo having 
regard to the recent agreements between the International Associa- 
tion and the Governments of France and the United States, and also 
to the attitude of Germany followed by Holland. 

Summing up what I have endeavoured to describe in the foregoing 
pages, it would appear that at the present moment the International 
Association commands the whole of the basin of the Upper Congo, 
with the exception of a small territory acquired by France on the 
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northern bank of the river near Stanley Pool. In addition it has 
considerable territories extending to the sea coast on the Kwilu 
River, it has established a road parallel to the cataracts between 
Isangila and Vivi, connecting the Upper and Lower Congo, it has 
an important depét at Vivi as a basis for its operations, and it has 
also certain detached territories adjacent to the shores of the Lower 
Congo. The Association has declared a policy of free trade and the 
intention of forming its territories into independent free states so 
soon as time and opportunity shall allow. It has secured complete 
recognition by the United States. France has undertaken to respect 
its territories and the rights which it has acquired, and, finally, 
it is stated that sufficient funds have been collected to provide for sub- 
sidising the government of the new states until their internal 
resources and organization shall be sufficiently developed to enable 
them to provide for themselves. 

France has an important station on the Upper Congo at Stanley 
Pool, and to avoid the difficulties of the Lower Congo is establishing 
routes to ports in her own territories on the west coast. She is 
jealous of English commercial rivalry, and is determined that 
Portugal shall not burden or interfere with the important commerce 
which is developing. But the French Government have given it to be 
understood that provided other powers do not interfere they will be 
perfectly content to see the policy of the International Association 
carried out and the Congo left free to the trade and enterprise of 
the whole world. 

The United States have recognised the International Association, 
thereby practically entering a protest against the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty, and an American commission is about to visit the Congo to 
report upon its resources and the best means of promoting American 
commerce. Germany has officially declared against the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty and German public opinion has expressed sympathy 
with the objects of the International Association. Holland, with 
large trading interests on the Lower Congo, is bitterly hostile to 
Portuguese intrusion, and has given a sort of semi-official recognition 
to the Association. Portugal has at present no possessions and no 
enterprise on the Congo. Its interests in the Congo countries died 
out with the extinction of the slave trade effected by the efforts of 
English cruisers, and they have only been revived by a greedy 
desire to profit, to the exclusion of other Powers, by the labours and 
expenditure of the Association which it declines to recognise. 

England is strongly represented on the Congo by its missionaries, 
traders, travellers, and the numerous individuals of British nation- 
ality serving as agents of the International Association; but 
prompted by fear of French aggression the British Government, 
neglecting the International Association and the interests of all other 
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Powers, have concluded a still unratified treaty with Portugal, recog- 
nising on the coast and in the Congo countries Portuguese territorial 
claims, which have been consistently resisted, even by force of arms, 
during the last two hundred years. It is, however, hardly too much 
to assume that this Anglo-Portuguese treaty will now never be 
ratified. Independently of the strenuous opposition which it has 
met with from all English communities in any way interested in the 
Congo, and acquainted with its necessities, it now stands condemned 
by Lord Granville himself, who has always declared that it would 
be useless, if the other Powers interested should refuse to accept the 
arrangement. 

Considering, therefore, the present attitude of the other Powers, 
and all the general circumstances of the case, there would appear 
to be only one natural and profitable course for our Foreign Office 
to pursue. Let the stillborn Portuguese treaty, which by the agree- 
ment between France and the International Association has already 
lost its chief charm for Portugal, be either quietly dropped or 
submitted to a conference of the interested Powers. Its fate with 
any conference which might discuss the subject would be certain, 
and it is also probable that such a conference would declare in 
favour of a general recognition of the International Association, and 
of taking guarantees for the permanence and stability of its under- 
taking. In deference to such sentiments France would no doubt join 
in providing for the future security of the International Association 
and the states which it is founding, and would waive her present 
claim to a reversionary interest in the undertaking. Finally, the 
Congo Association, secured by adequate guarantees from outside 
interference, would peacefully pursue its labours, and bring to a 
successful issue the magnificent enterprise in which it is engaged for 
the benefit of the whole civilised world. And the Congo, free to 
every nationality, would speedily become a most important highway 
of commerce, to the great advantage both of the nations of consumers 
crowded along its banks, and of the hard-pressed toilers who earn 
their bread as producers in the more civilised parts of the globe. 

E. F. G. Law. 











HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Tue arrival of the Whitsuntide recess, that marks the close of the 
second of the three periods into which the session is divided, finds 
the Reform Bill making its way—slowly, perhaps, but steadily— 
through committee, assured of success in the House of Commons, 
and, rash as such a forecast may seem to many, not without a 
prospect of success in the House of Lords. The popular Chamber 
having decided with practical unanimity in favour of including 
Ireland in the measure, and the Prime Minister having emphatically 
declared his wish—a wish which may perhaps find expression in one 
of the clauses of the Bill—that there should be no general election 
until the franchise measure has been followed by redistribution, the 
ground of the peers’ resistance, if it cannot be described as actually 
cut from beneath their feet, is to a considerable extent weakened. 
But while the future of the Reform Bill is satisfactory, the condition 
of other business is the reverse of hopeful, and it looks too much as 
if the session of 1884 would be remembered only for the extension 
of household suffrage to those who live outside borough areas. While 
the grand committee of law has done its work rapidly and 
thoroughly, that of trade has accomplished exceedingly little, and it 
requires a very sanguine temperament to believe that either the London 
Government Bill or the Merchant Shipping Bill will pass. It is a 
discredit to Parliament and to the community at large that the second 
of these measures should be delayed any longer. There is no 
reasonable excuse for such a postponement. Mr. Chamberlain has 
gone to the farthest limit of legitimate concession, the shipowners 
have acquiesced in his proposals, and if the Bill is shelved it will 
simply be in consequence of the incorrigibly obstructive tactics 
of a minority in Parliament. Yet there is no class or section which 
has anything to gain from procrastination in this matter. Nine 
years ago the then Conservative President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Charles Adderley, declared that the time was more than 
ripe for legislation. The Conservatives consequently are as much 
pledged as the Liberals to deal with the subject. The shipping 
trade can only suffer from the consciousness that legislation is 
impending, and its more reasonable representatives are well aware 
that the effect of delay must be to increase the severity of the reforms 
ultimately applied. What is the object of the Bill now apparently 
about to be shelved? It is to save the lives of men. It is 
to prevent speculation not in rotten timber, but in the existence 
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of the breadwinners of families, and the principle on which it proceeds 
is that contained in all our factory legislation, viz., that it is the 
duty of the legislator to protect those who cannot protect themselves. 
The wreck commissioner has stated that out of 120 ships actually 
lost, owners have been responsible for no less than 68. The death- 
rate in the mercantile marine of England is 1 in 60, in Germany it 
is 1 in 123, in the Netherlands 1 in 132, in Norway 1 in 277, in 
Italy one in 450. That last is about the percentage which obtains 
amongst English miners, while with railway employés the mortality 
is 1 in 600. To put the matter briefly 3,000 men annually perish, a 
considerable proportion of them unnecessarily, by violent deaths on 
the deep. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill may not perhaps go far enough, 
but it would accomplish something. For this reason it is obstructed. 
“What I object to,” said the President of the Board of Trade in 
his speech of Tuesday, May 20, “is gambling in human life. I have 
said already and I say it again, in this case the counters at stake are 
the lives of the men who are carried in the vessels.’? These words 
will not soon be forgotten, and they will furnish a terrible censure 
on the action of those who are now responsible for withholding the 
legislation which is demanded in the interests of humanity and 
expediency alike. 

Much attention has been drawn during the past month to the 
internal affairs of the Conservative party. Three weeks since the 
public was ostentatiously informed that the feud between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill was healed. This announce- 
ment was significantly followed by the desertion of the Irish from the 
Government—effected, as was said, by the agency of Lord Randolph 
Churchill—in the division on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s motion 
condemning the Government for their treatment of Gordon. A 
couple of days afterwards it became clear that if Lord Randolph 
Churchill had conciliated the support of the Parnellites, he had failed 
to conciliate his titular chiefs, and was as indifferent to their man- 
dates as ever. The line which he has pursued is perhaps less 
devoid than might be supposed of the merit of consistency. He is 
now appealing to democracy in the interests of Toryism. But with 
what face can he do this if he professes hostility to a measure which 
is calculated to increase the political power of the masses? The 
Reform Bill is not, it seems scarcely necessary to say, a measure 
merely for the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer. On 
the contrary, it will enfranchise in our great towns many artisans 
as well. Lord Randolph Churchill has, therefore, perceived the 
folly and the danger of opposing it. As regards the general rela- 
tions between Lord Randolph Churchill on the one hand, and Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote on the other, it is difficult to 
know who is really the subordinate and who the leaders; whether, 
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in other words, Lord Randolph Churchill is defying his chiefs, or 
whether those who are his inferiors, so far as influence in the country 
is concerned, are defying him. If he can procure the Irish vote in 
the constituencies for his party he will obviously place the Tories 
under no small obligation to him. 

But what are we to think of the political morality of these tactics? 
There are two points in the general policy of Liberalism which have 
been denounced with unsparing vigour by the Conservatives. The 
first is the alleged negotiations between certain Liberal politicians 
and the Irish members. At the present moment, whether they do or 
do not secretly disapprove of the proceeding, the Conservatives have 
so far emulated the strategy they condemn that they are endeavour- 
ing to avail themselves of any chance which may occur of upsetting 
the Government by an alliance with Mr. Parnell and his friends. 
The second feature in the Liberal arrangements which the Tories 
are endeavouring to reproduce is that popularly known as the Caucus. 
Upon this Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote are at one with 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Forwood, the unsuccessful Tory 
Democratic candidate for Liverpool, drew up an elaborate formula 
embodying the ideas with which the member for Woodstock had 
inoculated the National Union of Conservatives, and from which the 
leaders of the Opposition in the two Houses were supposed to have 
emphatically dissented. Each of them subscribed this document. 
So also of course did Lord Randolph Churchill, and the only inference 
to be drawn from the transaction is that upon this matter at least 
the Conservative chiefs were willing to follow the lead of their 
nominal follower. There could scarcely be a more cynically audacious 
attempt to defeat the Liberal party at their own game. Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote have thus, in effect, publicly accepted 
the principle of the Caucus. But the Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally different from 
that which under the same name has been employed by the Liberals. 
If, so far as the Carlton Club and Pall Mall are concerned, the 
machinery advocated by Lord Randolph Churchill is in the direction 
of decentralization, it is, so far as concerns the constituencies, cen- 
tralization of the most exacting and inelastic character. For instead 
of the genuinely popular body to whose wishes it is the object of the 
Liberal Caucus to give direct expression, the Conservatives would 
seek to impose on the representatives of the masses, in all matters of 
party discipline, the wishes and edicts of a governing clique. 

On the whole it must be allowed that the result of the discussions, 
both on the vote of censure and on the Reform Bill, is materially to 
strengthen the Government. As regards the former it may be said 
that ministers were only able to command a majority of 28 in 
comparison with one of 49, but when the House of Commons divided 
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on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s motion they encountered the united 
opposition of the Irish. This is the first occasion on which the 
Government have had the opportunity of showing their followers 
and the English people that they are, after four years of office, strong 
enough to resist a hostile combination of their legitimate opponents 
and the Parnellites. Again, mark the significance of the lesson 
’ pointed by the action of independent Liberals, such as Mr. Forster 
and Lord Ebrington, and by the consequences to which this action 
has led. We are not now concerned to examine the motives that 
caused these gentlemen to separate themselves from their party. 
It is enough to mention what has taken place in the constituencies. 
Mr. Forster was immediately condemned by the Liberals of 
Bradford. There was nothing which was not perfectly spontaneous 
in the censure thus passed upon him. The meeting at which the 
decision was recorded was genuinely and impartially representative 
of the liberalism of the town. Mr. Forster may again be returned 
for Bradford, but that will be because he has conciliated the Con- 
servative electors. In the case of Lord Ebrington the sequel is 
equally unmistakable and instructive. He showed his want of con- 
fidence in the Government, he resigned, as he felt bound in honour 
to do, his seat, his resignation was accepted, and a Liberal candidate 
has been nominated in his place. 

If we pass to the division on Mr. Brodrick’s amendment we 
shall see that the Liberal party have yet better reason to con- 
gratulate themselves. Lord Randolph Churchill is not the only 
Conservative who decided to oppose the exclusion of Ireland from 
the franchise. He was supported by eleven of his party, and at 
least thirty Conservatives, Sir Stafford Northcote among them, ab- 
stained from voting at all. It may therefore be confidently antici- 
pated that the success of the Reform Bill in the House of Commons 
is assured. The measure is now fairly before the country. The 
constituencies are interested in it. Meetings are being held in its 
favour, and if it is thrown out by the Lords, every impartial person 
will grant that a strong demonstration in its favour will be forth- 
coming. It is understood that the Lords have decided to upset the 
measure, and that they will do so not by opposing its principle, but 
by taking exception to its policy and to the method of its procedure. 
The first observation upon this decision which suggests itself is, that 
the attitude adopted by the Peers to the Bill will constitute a less 
plausible justification for their contemplated action than if they 
boldly declined to sanction any extension of the suffrage, from an 
avowed conviction that it would be fatal to the true interests of the 
empire. Instead of this what will now be the contention of the Lords ? 
In the first place they will or may say that before a Reform Bill is 
passed they consider the constituencies should have the opportunity 
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of giving their opinion about it. This would imply a feeling that 
there is some doubt as to the popular verdict ; but upon what evidence 
do they base this feeling? Again, by resisting the measure for the _ 
reasons specified now, the Lords intimate their willingness to endorse 
it and to pass it when there can be no doubt that the country is in 
its favour. There are indeed two other pretexts on which they 
might throw out the Bill. They might do so because it includes 
Ireland ; but it will be exceedingly difficult for them to press this 
objection after the crushing defeat sustained by the Opposition on 
Mr. Brodrick’s amendment, and the marked abstention of Sir Stafford 
Northcote from voting in its favour. Then, of course, they may 
urge that the Bill is an incomplete one, and that before they 
accept it they must see the redistribution scheme of the Government. 
We have on past occasions dwelt at such length upon the impos- 
sibility of accompanying enfranchisement with redistribution, that 
we need not labour that point now, and we will only submit to 
Lord Salisbury one consideration. None of the arguments that, in 
the case of other Reform Bills, might be advanced in favour of taking 
enfranchisement and redistribution together apply now. In 1867, as 
in former years, the proposal to disfranchise one borough or to 
enfranchise another meant to exclude from or include in the political 
representation of the country a certain number of English citizens ; 
but it will have no such significance after the present franchise 
measure becomes law, for the simple reason that, if the proposals of 
the Government are accepted, every householder in boroughs or 
counties will be ew hypothesi in the possession of a vote. 

One more remark upon this subject may be made. The Lords must 
not deceive themselves by supposing that the English people will 
nicely discriminate the exact issue and its significance on which the 
defeat of the measure may have been compassed by the hereditary 
Chamber. Ifthe Upper House rejects the Bill, the electorates will 
ignore the allegations of their lordships that they are not, in the 
abstract, opposed to the political emancipation of the unenfranchised 
masses, and that their only quarrel with the Government is the 
precise manner in which they are conducting the business. Just 
now such distinctions may appear plausible and rational, but if a 
general election is held on the question of reform, these considera- 
tions will disappear in the background, and the country will be 
conscious of nothing more than that the House of Lords has resisted 
the declared will of the country in the House of Commons, and is 
opposed to the removal of existing political disabilities. It is at 
least possible that, should there be an appeal to the country accom- 
panied by such a cry, other circumstances may render valuable help to 
the Government. It is now plain that the Cabinet has no idea of justi- 
fying the reproach that it has abandoned Gordon. If it should be 
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necessary to send an expedition for his rescue, and the despatch of 
this should, as is not impossible, coincide with an appeal to the 
constituencies, our troubles and difficulties in Egypt and the Soudan, 
so far from doing the Government harm, might help to rally the 
people round them. 

For the present, indeed, so far as Khartoum is concerned, our 
knowledge remains of a negative character. No recent news has 
been received fron General Gordon, but there is good reason to 
believe that he is not in immediate jeopardy, that the condition of 
the country between Wady Halfa and Korosko is not as bad as has 
been represented, and that the Mahdi is not taking the offensive, 
but is for the moment inactive at El Obeid. As for Gordon himself, 
his position is improved by the unusually early rise of the Nile. The 
rapidly mounting flood will soon have the effect of facilitating the 
dispatch of troops to Khartoum, on the one hand, and of enabling 
Gordon to use the armed steamers which are at his disposal, on the 
other. But the situation and the prospects in the Soudan can only 
afford material for speculation. It is some relief to turn from the 
equatorial deserts of Africa, with their perils, perplexities, and 
uncertainties, to a subject on which we have more positive informa- 
tion, that of Egypt itself. Although a solution of the complicated 
problem presented to the world in the valley of the Nile has yet to 
be found, a decided advance has been made in a hopeful direction 
during the past month. A conference of the European powers is 
now about to meet on terms which, as is not unreasonable to think, 
may be ultimately arranged to the satisfaction of France and 
England, and which have already received the approval of the 
European powers. Certain publicists have, indeed, put it indus- 
triously about that the only conditions which were likely to be 
settled as preliminary to the conference would be dishonourable and 
disadvantageous to this country, would involve a restitution of the 
dual control, or possibly a worse evil, the establishment of a multiple 
control, or in some way or other would compromise the position 
which has been obtained by England in Egypt at such an expendi- 
ture of treasure and blood. These predictions are at least premature, 
and may probably prove without foundation. The statement made 
by Mr. Gladstone in Parliament last night (May 27) will have gone 
far to inspire public confidence in the negotiations that are now 
going forward. The Prime Minister completely disarmed his 
opponents by announcing that, before England went into the Con- 
ference, he would acquaint the House of Commons with the basis 
of understanding as to the scope of the deliberation arrived at 
with France. No doubt differences of opinion have asserted them- 
selves between the French and English Governments upon Egyptian 
affairs, but it has been an absurd exaggeration to speak of these 
as pregnant with war. The dual control is dead, and neither on 
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the part of France or England has there been any serious thought 
of reviving it. But surely if that instrument of rule is confessedly 
an anachronism, and if France is not to replace England on the 
Nile, our nearest continental neighbour can have nothing to gain, 
and may have much to lose, by a quadruple or sextuple control. 
It may even be doubted whether those Frenchmen who have the 
largest stake in Egypt would desire any other arrangement in pre- 
ference to the temporary administration of Egypt by England. 
Under an English régime they know that their interests and invest- 
ments are secure, that they will be treated with courtesy and fair- 
ness. But how would they fare if an international arrangement 
were substituted for the management, at least for the present, of the 
country by England? And have not those who have talked of 
such a plan forgotten that it was condemned emphatically by Prince 
Bismarck, even before the bombardment of Alexandria, as contain- 
ing the germs of future dissensions. 

But while the time is not yet ripe for the retirement of England 
from Egypt, no one can suppose that either Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment or the statesmen who are likely for some time to dominate the 
foreign policy of this country have any intention of permanently 
remaining here. What are the. two paramount objects which 
we should aim at accomplishing in the land of the Pharoahs ? 
Surely these—first, the exclusion of every other European power from 
ascendancy; secondly, the prevention of anarchy and disturbance. 
The former of these objects would be secured by placing Egypt 
under an international guarantee, by making her in fact the Belgium 
of the East. We may, however, be told that the second interest 
of England in Egypt, namely, the preservation of internal order, 
would not be guaranteed by this arrangement. There is some force 
inthe remark, but we would remind those who make it that the case 
of Syria furnishes a reply; that upon the breaking out of disorders 
in Syria, the French accompanied by an English commission inter- 
fered, and that when order was restored they retired. It is only by 
pursuing the lines of such a policy as has here been suggested that we 
can ever arrive at a final and satisfactory settlement of the Egyptian 
difficulty. Once let England be sure that she can withdraw her 
troops from Cairo and Alexandria without the danger either of any 
foreign aggression or internal emeutes, and who would venture to 
argue that she was concerned to leave them there a month longer. 
If this is the true goal to which all our efforts should tend, is it 
not equally plain that we must endeavour to obtain for Egypt the 
same treatment at the hands of Europe as we have obtained for 
Belgium ? 


The chief feature in French politics is the signal success won by 
M. Jules Ferry. By the conclusion of the treaty of Tien-Tsin he has 
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identified himself with the foundation of an Indo-Chinese Empire 
for his country. While it is obvious that the conquest of Tonquin 
and the development of French interests in the remotest parts of 
Asia materially increase the concern which France has in the Suez 
’ Canal, M. Ferry has apparently given proof of his moral authority 
over his countrymen by inducing them to moderate their ideas as 
to the place assigned by destiny to France in Egypt. He is now 
about to engage in a task which will put his power to a severer test. 
He has brought forward a Bill dealing with a matter that Gambetta 
approached in vain—the revision of the Constitution. From 
one point of view his scheme is too moderate, from another too 
drastic. It reforms the Senate by making all its members elective ; 
it curtails the senators’ powers by only entrusting them with a 
suspensory authority in the matter of money bills. But the Senate 
as an institution will continue to exist, and the Radical Repub- 
licans of France will still be dissatisfied. Consequently the 
French Premier must reckon with the opposition both of the 
advanced and of the reactionary party. To the threats and denuncia- 
tions of the latter he may indeed be indifferent. There was never a 
moment when the Pretenders, Bonapartist, Orleanist, or Legitimist, 
who aim at overthrowing the Republic, were less formidable. On 
the other hand, as the recent municipal elections showed, the extrem- 
ists are gaining force, and though M. Clemenceau, who is the 
only possible rival to M. Ferry, does not go quite far enough for 
his Montmartre constituents, his influence is on the increase. 
It is worth pointing out that if M. Ferry’s policy in Tonquin had 
failed, its failure must have had one of two results—the overthrow 
of the Government by the Red-Republicans and the renewal of the 
Commune, or the seizure of power by a military Junta, which 
would have meant war. In another portion of this number of the 
Fortnightly Review a competent writer has impressed upon the 
English Government and the English people the expediency of 
making the entente cordiale with France and Russia a prime object 
of our foreign policy. We have already indicated the character of 
the negotiations now in progress with the former of these powers, 
and need only here allude to the fact that communications of much 
importance are passing between the Russian and the English Govern- 
ments. Panslavistic agitation has died out in Southern Europe, and 
in its place Russian conquest prevails in Asia. The unbroken 
tendency of Russian politics is to seek an outlet to the sea. If this 
is looked for in Asia it is because it is denied in Europe, where the 
want would be more naturally and more easily supplied. But for the 
present Russia is studiously inactive in the Balkan peninsula, and 
although she has of late so far intervened in Eastern Roumelia as to 
oppose the election of Aleko Pacha to the government of that pro- 
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vince, her motive has been purely personal. Aleko has long been 
known as the champion of Bulgarian independence and the opponent 
of Russian influence. His removal, therefore, is a matter of private 
satisfaction to the Russian Government rather than of political 
significance, and it in no way affects the relations which prevail 
between the three great European empires, 


II,--FINANCE, 


During the past month the principal interest in home financial 
affairs was centred in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget 
proposals for the conversion of the National Debt and for the 
rehabilitation of the worn gold currency. The most interesting 
thing about both of these proposals is the singular displays of popular 
sentiment they have called forth. The stock market at once seized 
upon the scheme for the conversion of the consolidated 3 per cents., 
and treated it as if it had been a thing assured. A section among the 
public were frightened into selling out their consols; and on the 
assumption that this scare would become so general as to insure the 
success of Mr. Childers’s measures, the dealers in preference and 
debenture railway stocks and in colonial bonds and home corpora- 
tion stocks advanced prices all round to a point they never touched 
before. For about ten days everything looked flourishing for 
Mr. Childers, It seemed almost as if a wholesale voluntary conver- 
sion would save him from the risks of having to give holders of 
consols one year’s notice of redemption. But hardly had the market 
in its own parlance “ discounted” the consequences of the proposal, 
when it began to find that the public was not following it. Thero 
was, on the contrary, an increasing disposition shown to sit still and 
wait events. Mr. Childers has invited the holders of consols to 
take either £2 14s. in 24 per cents., or £2 16s. in 2? per cents., in 
exchange for their existing 3 per cenf. annuities; and their answer 
toa great extent is and will be, “ Let him force us to make the ex- 
change then.” The market has therefore become the possessor of no 
inconsiderable amount of debenture, preference, and colonial securi- 
ties, at prices above those which the investing classes in their present 
temper are willing to pay. That is not the worst of it either. The 
more the holders of consols are disinclined to convert voluntarily the 
greater do the difficulties in the way of conversion become. It is 
well-nigh impossible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
notice to the holders of £500,000,000 of stock that he will pay them 
off twelve months hence if they do not meanwhile exchange into 
annuities bearing a lower rate of interest. If the holders take the 
hint and convert, well and good ; but supposing they do not, money 
may be 6 or 7 per cent. a year hence, and consols at £95. The 
market, in short, might be in such a condition that the holders of 
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the consolidated 3 per cents. could force the Government that had 
given them notice to borrow money at 33 or 4 per cent. in order to 
pay them their hundred sovereigns for every £3 annuity sur- 
rendered. The year’s delay, in fact, presents an almost insuperable 
barrier to the accomplishment of an excellent and necessary pur- 
pose, but for a time all that was forgotten in the press to extract 
profit out of the Budget statement. 

With the coinage reform propesal, on the other hand, it has been 
much the other way. At the very outset the ignorant, the stupid, 
or the malevolent currency mongers and partisans of the Opposition 
raised a deafening noise over what they were pleased to call the 
debasement of the half-sovereign. Acting, it would seem, on the 
principle that anything is good enough for the strong appetite of . 
popular ignorance, and that for a week or two at least false 
reasoning and absurd conclusions are as effective as those that are 
true and sound, Lord Randolph Churchill wrote a characteristic 
letter to the Times, and others took up the cry. From beginning to 
end it was all nonsense, and the basest kind of political fustian ; 
but the din made was so great that for a short time matters looked 
as if ignorance and prejudice would win. But the agitation soon 
revealed its factitious character, and there is now a possibility that 
this most useful reform may be carried through. While the dis- 
cussion was at its hottest some of the most extraordinary revelations 
of ignorance were made. People supposed to be educated were 
discovered to be entirely ignorant of the fact that the silver token 
currency was not intrinsically worth its currency value, Many 
seriously held the faith that the convertibility of the £5 note 
would be endangered if a token 10s. coin took the place of the use- 
lessly wasteful half-sovereign. But perhaps the most astonishing 
argument of all was that which sought to base the retention of 
this expensive coin on the plea that if we replaced it by a token 
countries like Portugal, Egypt, and Arabia and Lower Persia would 
be deprived of a handy currency. We are bound, then, it would 
seem, to provide impecunious races all over the world with a good 
solid gold coin at the expense of the English taxpayer. 

The truth of the matter is, that the hubbub raised over this small 
measure was wholly senseless and without justification. Nothing is 
more obvious than the fact that the existing gold currency is waste- 
ful and dear. Were it not so, three-quarters of a million sterling 
would not be required to put it on a sound basis. We have no use 
for the half-sovereign as a coin of universal legal tender. It is not 
good to export as bullion, and you cannot change it as you can a 
sovereign abroad. It is subject to great wear and tear, and when all 
is said is useful only as a medium for giving small change handily. 
For all practical purposes a 10s. bank-note would do just as well as 
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this bit of gold. The note, indeed, would be less wasteful. But 
there is no accounting for ebullitions of feeling on currency matters 
at any time. Our existing forms of currency are to no small degree 
the outcome of mistakes, prejudices, and panics. Not one of the © 
clamorous horde probably could explain why a £5 note is considered 
a safe form of “‘ money,”’ why the issue of about £16,000,000 of these 
notes by the Bank of England, absolutely without proper security, 
does apparently no damage to credit either at home or abroad, or how 
the people who love and trust crisp £5 notes as if they came straight 
from heaven think those of £2 or £1 abominations. But if the £5 
note does no harm, why should the 10s. token do any? It 
shakes no form of credit, and it can inflate nothing beyond 
because its legal tender capacity is limited to £5. Its issue to the 
extent of £20,000,000 cannot even influence the foreign exchanges 
to an extent that the finest eye for arbitrage could appreciate—far 
less, if at all, than the creation of a million in mere notes based on 
nothing. In short, the only doubt we should have about this pro- 
posal is whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer will obtain the profit 
that he expects upon the new coin. He seems to have based his 
calculations on the figures of a Lombard Street private banker who has 
laudably devoted much time and attention to the subject of the worn 
gold coinage, and we fear that the more his data are examined the 
less assured can we be that they are trustworthy. The truth is our 
whole management of the coinage has been so loose and slipshod, that 
it is impossible for mortal man to say what amount of gold may be 
in the country. Miscalculations are therefore excusable, and do not 
affect the essence of the proposal, which is sound enough. 

Since the stir about debt conversion and currency reform died 
away, the attention of financial circles has been entirely absorbed in 
the banking and stock crisis which broke out early in the month in 
New York. At first efforts were made to minimise the gravity of 
that crisis. It was a mere stock-jobbers’ panic, we were informed, 
as if stock-jobbing had no relation to the ordinary business of life. 
That view lasted for a week, and then the sudden collapse of more 
than half a dozen large firms of brokers in New York, the suspen- 
sion of the Metropolitan Bank, whose note circulation was about the 
largest of all the sixty-three national banks in that city, the troubles 
in the oil trade, and the sudden determination of the associated banks to 
create a mutual relief system in the shape of clearing house certificates 
to be accepted among themselves in lieu of cash, woke people up to 
graver apprehensions. The most optimist then began to admit that the 
crisis was grave, but usually added in their parrot way, “The worst is 
now over and things will begin to mend.” To ourthinking this attitude 
of mind is worse than childish. For at least two years past the 
entire trade of the American Union has been diseased. It has 
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suffered from an excess of production, from an inflated currency, 
from gigantic industrial combinations, from the most reckless crea- 
tion of new railway debt and shares, and from a customs tariff which _ 
would sink a less young and vigorous country to the depths of poverty 
and industrial impotence. There is not a spot where the open-eyed 
observer can place his foot and say this is solid. To expect, then, 
that the occurrence of a few failures and a smart fall in the price of a 
number of railway stocks will put an end to this rottenness is as 
reasonable as to imagine that the summer shower causes the tide to 
rise. The “panic,” as men call it, which has taken place in New 
York is much more likely to mark the beginning of trouble than the 
end. Credit has received a shock which cannot fail to try the 
solidity of many a fair-seeming institution and debt-ridden corpora- 
tion. The probabilities therefore are that we shall see the weak 
among these succumb gradually amid so great a prolongation of 
suffering for all concerned, that it will be a matter for great thank- 
fulness if the States pull through without grave social disturbances. 
The feeling against the moneyed classes is even now bitter in the 
extreme among the poor of the large American cities; and if work 
fails, if wages generally sink to starvation point, it will be almost a 
miracle if that discontent does not reveal itself in dangerous emeutes. 
To our mind the recent exhibition of class hatred in Cincinnati was 
most ominous. At any rate we are unable to avoid the conclusion 
that the States have reached a grave crisis in their economic history. 
The fiscal policy pursued by the Republican party for the last twenty 
years is bearing its proper fruit, and although we do not doubt that 
the ultimate consequence will be beneficial, the near future seems to 
us dark enough. 

All these incidents and discussions have served to drive into the 
background a failure which might have been expected to produce a 
severe shock. On the evening of Friday, May 2nd, the directors of 
the Oriental Bank Corporation decided to stop payment. Long- 
looked for as this consummation of a career unexampled in the his- 
tory of banking had been, it came at the last as a kind of surprise, and 
by the mass of people has already been almost forgotten. We merely 
note the failure here as that of a once proud institution whose wealth 
was reputed to be enormous. The immediate cause of the stoppage 
was, we believe, a run on the bank’s Australian branches. What 
the true though remote causes were we trust the investigation of 
the liquidators will reveal, for it would be a most instructive history. 
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